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FRANCE AND ITALY. 


s] world of Parisian politics has lately been 
stirred by the appearance of a new paper, which is under 
the guidance of no iess a person than M. Dre LA Guironntére. 
As he has had the honour of being, on more thar one occasion, 
the vehicle through which the Emperor has communicated his 
views and intentions on important matters, and as care was 
taken to announce that his paper would be the real index of 
the Imperial policy, all that it has said since it began its career 
has been carefully watched. La France has, as its friends 
boast, come to occupy a place that was vacant, and in which 
great glory and power might be won. There were the clerical 
papers, which upheld the occupation of Rome as a matter of 
sacred duty ; there were the Liberal papers, which denounced it 
as a treason to the great principles of ’89; and there were 
the Ministerial papers, which waited the Emprror’s pleasure 
to know whether it was wrong or right. But there was no 
paper that defended it on temporal grounds. Thete was no 
organ of those who do fiot pretend to care about the Porr or 
Catholicism, but who take a pride in thinking that France can 
torment and tantalize Italy by staying at Rome, and who see itt 
the retention of a large city in the very heart of Italy the best 
means of keeping the Italians weak, humble, and dependent. 
There was no exponent of pure political selfishness; and the 
opening was so good, and the position so very much to the 
taste of a certain class of Frenchmen, that M. pr La 
Guéroxstbre was determined not to throw away so brilliant a 
chance. La France has accordingly devoted itself to the task 
of damping the Italians. It announced that Rome could not 
and would not be abandoned. It set itself to snub and 
depreciate Vicrot Emmanvet and his Government. Before 
GariwaLpI was Subdued, it madé capital out of the 
anarchy of Italy, and treated the notion of so distracted 
and weak a country having a claim to dictate the policy of 
France as a piece of preposterous insolence. Since Gari- 
BALDI's unexpected capture, it has turned round, and says that 
the whole danger. was imaginary, and that it would be absurd 
for the Italians to urge that without Rome they must live in 
perpetual peril, when the only formidable opponent of settled 
government was disposed of in an hour or two by a captain of 
Bersaglieri. It is not difficult to understand that this lording 
over the weak, this contemptuous pulling down and setting 
up of foreign Governments, this impertinent consideration of 
French interests, and none else, is pleasing to a certain number 
of the baser sort of French politicians. The French do not 
appear to be in one of their some moods just now, and they 
may like to have their vanity fed with the thought that they, 
and their Emperor, and their Zouaves can move the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter from his Roman rock, or keep him 
there as they please, can baulk or humour Italy, and can 
keep all Europe waiting to know their pleasure. Probably 
the Emperor himself has something of the same feeling, and 
thinks that he is a much greater man with the Roni 
question depending on him for solution than he would be if 
he came to a decision at once, and let his er of deter- 
mining the course of the drama be finished by the falling of 
the 
ere is no contesting the power of the Emperor to k 

his troops at Rome if he pleases. The French poouplitholl Of 
Rome must terminate some day; but, if the Emperor decides 
on protracting it as long as he can, it may last until its con- 
tinuance has done irreparable harm, has created fruitful 
sources of war and discord, and awakened jealousies and 
enmities that may endure for a century to come. No one ¢an 
say that Rome shall ee | to the Romans if France declares 
that for the present it belong to the French. The hands 
of England are tied by the impossibility of a Protestant power 
openly demanding the fall of the head of Catholicism, and no 
other great power except England wishes that the Italians 


should have their way. No one can pretend to dictate to the 
Emperor, but it is not the less clear that a crisis has now 
come when he must declare himself — when, if he stays, he 
must stay on new grounds, and adopt a policy from the 
tendency of which, some, at least, of his sympathies would 
recoil, and the ultimate perils of which he must be quite 
shrewd enough to foresee. The old pretext for occupyi 
Rome has been cleared away by the events of the last few 
On the one hand, it might have been said, and it was said, 
with some plausibility, that France could not retire while the 
existence of a regular Government was uncertain — that the 
Pore could not be left in the power of rulers who were 
likely to show themselves the accomplices or the slaves of the 
revolution —that some guarantees for the personal safety, 
dignity, and resources of the Pore must in honour be taken — 
and that, until the issue of the impending struggle was 
known, no one could tell whether it was Victor EmMmManven 
or GarrBaLp from whom these stipulations should be asked. 
Aspromonte has ended all difficulties on this head. Vucror 
EmManveL has shown that he alone is responsible for Italy, and 
that Italy will adopt whatever he sanctions. There is 
a regular Government which is strong enough and mo- 
derate enough to take possession of Rome in a decent, 
respectable, and orderly manner, and to redeem all the 
pledges of consideration for the Pore which it may give. 
Then, again, on the other hand, it was supposed or pre- 
tended to be possible that the influence of France might 
make the Port and AnToneLui yield —that reforms might be 
conceded, the remnant of the temporal power placed on a 
sound basis, and the Porg become the happy, peaceful head of 
a sort of glorified, patent, early Christian municipality. Car- 
dinal Anronsi. has just given the last kick to this silly little 
castle in the air. He has issued a circular in which he 
announces that the Pore will never part with a rood of 
land that he has possessed, that all ecclesiastical property 
belongs to the Church for ever, and that, if ever the Porr has 
a chance, he will not only set aside all sales sanctioned by 
“the genius of rapacity that animates all revoluti 
“ Governments,” but will visit the offending purchasers wi 
all the worst punishments that his stores of spiritual maledie- 
tion will enable him to inflict. 
As, therefore, there is a Government strong and established 
enough to accept with dignity the charge of Rome, and of the 
Pore if he will stay at Rome, and as the Pope and his 
advisers resolutely decline to accept the counsels of France, 
and will not hear of any reforms or concessions, the French 
occupation must henceforth rest on a new ground if it is 
continued. It can have no other excuse than that on which 
M. ve 1a Gutronnrire is content to let it repose. France 
will keep her soldiers at Rome, because she thus has the 
satisfaction of feeling her own power, and of thwarting the 
hopes she has encouraged in the Italians. The Empsror will 
sanction this policy in order to inspite Italy with a sensé of 
her dependence on him, to make Europe look up to him as the 
supreme arbiter of events, and to please all those of his sub- 
jects who view with jealousy everything that tends to make 
Italy great and happy. He may also reckon on avoiding an 
ya rupture with the clerical party; and although it was 
ugh his connivance that the greater part of the temporal 
power was torn away, and he does not protect the Porr as 
a matter of principle, yet he can buy a large amount of 
support in France by not breaking al et with the clergy. 
No one seems to have any clue to intentions, and it is 
possible that he may allow things to drift on, and trust to 
accident to relieve him from his embarrassments when they 
become serious. But he cannot keep still without- really 
taking a new position. He cannot stay at Rome without 
defying all that is liberal in the public opinion of Europe. 
It is monstrous that the unhappy Romans should be called of 
to endure all the miseries of ecclesiastical government, not for 
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any religious reason, not that the general glory of Catholicism 
may be upheld, but that a foreign nation may plume itself on 
having the destinies of Rome and Italy in its hands. It is 
highly to the credit of the Paris press that, with the exception 
of the clerical papers and the new organ of the selfishness 
of the waiters on Imperial Providence, all the journals are 
unanimous in pointing out that France will now commit 
a great act of tyranny and wrong if she chooses to stay 
in Rome; and they all avow that the disgrace of such 
an act will be intolerable. Rumour asserts that the imme- 
diate advisers of the Emperor are divided in opinion as 
to what is to be done, and that he is constantly subjected to 
such pressure as the piety and timidity of the Empress can 
exercise on behalf of her clerical friends. Few men are able 
to go on month after month without letting such a pressure 
affect them in some degree; and the Emperor may hope to find 
in those whom La France represents a support that will not be 
without consistent value whenever the elections take place. 
But he cannot be blind to the importance of the crisis, and he 
knows France and Europe well enough to see that, if he openly 
holds the Romans in a bondage the misery of which he has 
often acknowledged, simply in order that he may get certain 
political advantages, he will break with the whole Liberal 
party at home and abroad, and will have to lean on the brittle 
reed of the Reactionists who hate and distrust him, and of 
those shortsighted politicians who see, in a petty and momen- 
tary triumph of selfish arrogance, a compensation for a 
departure from the broad principles of national honour. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


HE unmolested retreat of M‘Cie.uay, if it stood alone, 
might be not unreasonably claimed as a Federal success, 
although it completes and records a bitter disappointment. 
The Southern Generals have apparently not been strong 
enough to strike simultaneously at the separate armies on the 
East and on the North, and it is not yet certain whether they 
have overwhelmed General Port, or cut him off from his 
expected communication with M‘CLELLAN and Burysipe. The 
Northern victory on the Rapidan is found, as usual, to be 
fictitious; and by the last accounts General Pore had only 
escaped by a rapid retreat, with the loss of his personal 
baggage and papers. If he has not been cut off from Arquia 
Creek, it may have been worth his while to incur a heavy loss 
for the purpose of occupying the attention of the enemy during 
the evacuation of the peninsula. It is by no means impro- 
bable that at this moment General Ler may be in the position 
which Napo.eon held between the Prussians and the English 
after the victory of Ligny, with the additional advantage of 
having neither a WELLINGTON in his front nor a BLucuer on his 
flank. If Pore has been driven westward, M‘CLELLAN must be 
in imminent danger, and will be fortunate if he is allowed to 
re-erabark his troops and hurry to the defence of Washing- 
ton. If, on the other hand, the whole Federal army is 
concentrated in the neighbourhood of Warrenton, it is now 
better placed, and, therefore, practically stronger than at any 
former period of the campaign. The spring and summer have 
been wasted through the adoption of a vicious plan of opera- 
tions; but perhaps the error may at last have been corrected 
after the sacrifice of six invaluable months, and of 50,000 men. 
It is difficult to understand the reasons for attacking Richmond 
from the coast; and yet M‘CLetan might perhaps have 
succeeded if the Present and the Secretary at War had 
allowed him to dispose, as Commander-in-Chief, of all the 
available forces in Virginia. The invasion from opposite 
points of the compass secured to the enemy the advantage of a 
central position, and at the decisive momert reinforcements. 
were withheld from M‘Cietian, because unfounded alarms 
were entertained for the safety of Washington. The Federal 
army, if it finds itself henceforth in a condition to ad- 
vance towards the South, will cover the capital with- 
out the necessity of detaching any force for its, protection. 
Mr. Lincotn and Mr. Sranton have apparently discovered 
their own military deficiencies; and the combinations of a 
professional soldier will be more promising than the move- 
ments which are devised by political amateurs. General Hat- 
LECK probably deserves the credit of bringing the useless army 
of the peninsula once more within the sphere of decisive opera- 
tions ; and if he has been fortunate enough to effect a junction 
between Pope and M‘CLELLAN, he may secure a breathing- 
time to bring the recruits of the new levy into the field, and 
to reorganize the troops after the disasters of the late campaign. 
If the Northern leaders are ever to take Richmond, they 
must achieve their object in the course of the autumn. 
Whenever they advance by the inland road, they will have, 


for the first time, to dispense with the aid of 

and gunboats, but they will probably be able to maintain 
their communications between the Potomac or York River 
and their camps in Virginia. It may be possible to raise 
the combined armies to the number of 150,000 men, and 
there would be sufficient facilities for keeping up their num- 
bers by reinforcement; but it would scarcely be desirable 
to bring together a still larger army at the cost of increased 
difficulty in supplying its wants. Richmond lies before the 
Federal generals at a distance of fifty or sixty miles, and if 
they are unable to reach it before Christmas their failure will 
only be attributable to the superior skill or vigour of the 
enemy. ‘The strength of the Confederates is unknown, and as 
their energy has been abundantly proved, their recent inaction 
in the peninsula seems to refute the exaggerated statements of 
friends and enemies. The rumour that 250,000 men were 
pursuing General Pore is evidently absurd, for a far smaller 
army might have forced its way to the Potomac while the 
residue followed up M‘CLELLAN in his retreat to his ships. 
It will not be surprising if General Lez once more assumes a 
defensive position, unless he has already succeeded in 
piercing the Federal line. As the Northern reinforce- 
ments come forward, the Confederates will have the choice 
of retreating from time to time until they fall back on their 
fortifications at Richmond. There is always an advantage 
in leading an opponent farther from his base of operations, 


succeeded in a great offensive movement. The Confederate 
victories at Shiloh, at Seven Pines, and on the Chickahominy, 
were never followed by a general advance ; and the evacuations 
of Corinth by Bravurecarp, and of Harrison’s Landing by 
M‘CiELLaN, will perhaps be regarded as the principal 
triumphs of the campaign. 

In the West, the Confederates seem to be aware that it is 
necessary to make the most of the summer, and. especially to 
profit by the low water in the river. The attempt on Baton 
Rouge has for the moment failed, and the Arkansas has been 
lost; but Southern partisans are active in Kentucky, Missouri 
is almost reconquered, and in Tennessee the Federalists are 
abandoning without resistance the acquisitions of the spri 
The boasted capture of Fort Donnelson is followed by the 
withdrawal of the Northern garrison, and, as far as General 
BvuELL’s movements can be understood, he appears to be 
effecting a general retreat. The ebb and flow of the contending 
forces on the Border regions ought to satisfy the Government at 
Washington that the war is really waged for a frontier which 
might perhaps be satisfactorily settled by negotiation. The 
Federalists have still several places in their occupation which 
they might exchange for more desirable possessions, and the 
South would be willing to sacrifice some of its pretensions for 
the sake of relieving itself from the blockade. The sanguine 
Americans of the North think it possible to confirm their 
conquest, when they have accomplished it, by a wholesale 
immigration and redistribution of forfeited lands; but their 
project, if it is practicable at all, can only be carried out in 
temperate regions, and in the vs ac: | of the free States. 
By a timely treaty they may open part of Virginia and of 
Tennessee to Northern enterprise, and those who wish for 
new settlements will find it cheaper to buy the soil which 
they require than to seize it. In the far South, there is little 
opening or demand for free labour, as the negroes, even if 
they were relieved from actual bondage, would still naturally 
form the bulk of the working population. Americans are not 
to be pushed and tricked out of their territory by their own 
countrymen, as the Mexicans have been thrust trom Texas. 
The project of swamping the white population of the Con- 
federate States is as impracticable as it is iniquitous. 


It is asserted, on the questionable authority of a correspond- 
ent of the 7ribune, that the Prespent is, at last, on the point 
of proclaiming general emancipation. As such a measure 
would be wholly ineffective beyond the reach of the Federal 
arms, it is not probable that Mr. Lixcotn would gratuitously 
provoke the indignation of the entire Democratic 

The States which are legislating against free negroes within 
their own borders can scarcely have the audacity to impose 
on their Southern neighbours the task of providing for four 
millions of emancipated blacks. The Presment himself is 
more logical in pursuing his wild project of deportation, and 
he might deserve credit for his anxiety to solve a difficult 
social problem if his coloured republic at Panama were a less 
fantastic design. The scattered negroes of the North might 
perhaps be persuaded to emigrate, although it is highly 
improbable that they should found a free and prosperous 
community; but the forcible depopulation of the Southern 


States would be a hopeless and profligate enterprise. As 


and since the commencement of the war neither side has . 
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Mr. Lixcotn candidly observed, the coloured population has little 
reason for loving the whites; but the labourers of Carolina or 
Mississippi know no other country than that of their birth, 
and they would probably regard exile as an evil more intoler- 
able than servitude itself. The Confederates, if they had 
sufficient courage and virtue, might win the esteem of the 
world, if they anticipated the anarchical projects of their 
enemies by a well-considered measure of partial liberation. 
The negroes are in their proper place as the cultivators of the 
soil; and wise legislation might insure the continuance of 
their labours, after they had ceased to be subject to the abso- 
lute will of their masters. They would not, like the Russian 
serfs, be remitted to hereditary rights of ownership, nor could 
they set up any troublesome privileges against the dominant 
race. A condition of dependence would be welcomed as an 
exchange from slavery; and even negroes, when they work at 
all, work harder for wages than for threats. The military 
vigour and fortitude of the South has been fully appreciated ; 
but, as long as the Confederate cause is identified with slavery, 
it will never obtain perfect sympathy in Europe. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S FINANCIAL 
RETROSPECT. 


f gine have been few more useful or timely publications 
than Sir Starrorp Nortucote’s history of the financial 
policy of the last twenty years. The table of Budgets which 
is appended to the text conveys much valuable instruction, 
and the closest observers of public affairs will not be 
slowest in acknowledging the advantage of a lucid and dis- 
passionate summary in correcting and completing imperfect 
recollections. The concise and unpretending judgments 
which are in with the narrative seem to be per- 
fectly free from political or party bias. Sir Srarrorp Nortu- 
coTE says that he is content to act the part of Garrick’s critic 


‘with the stop-watch, and a more ambitious historian would 


probably have produced a less readable and suggestive book. 
The discussion of personal motives and political connexions 
would only have confused the account of financial measures 
and results; yet it must not be forgotten that Chancellors 
of the Exchequer have sometimes other objects in view, as 
well as the equitable readjustment of taxation or the produc- 
tion of a surplus. Of all recent Ministers, Sir Rosrrt Prex 
adhered most steadily to the primary duty of a financier in 
placing the maintenance of public credit even before the 
encouragement of industry and commerce. In an administra- 
tion of five years, he reduced the principal of the debt by 
more than nine millions, and the annual charge by nearly 
a million and a half. It was to restore the equilibrium, 
rather than to facilitate a new commercial system, that he first 
imposed the Income-tax in 1842; and it was only when his 
first arrangements had met with unexpected success that he 
ventured, in 1845, on comprehensive reforms of the tariff. 
At an earlier period, he had opposed the penny postage, not 
because he disputed its beneficial tendency, but on the ground 
that the deficiency which the change afterwards produced 
ought not to be incurred even for the most salutary purposes. 
He would probably have withdrawn his objection if he could 
have foreseen that the net Post Office revenue would rise in 
twenty years from half a million to two millions. In any 
case, he would have insisted that some provisional substitute 
should, in the meantime, be found for the large diminution of 
income which temporarily resulted from the change. 

Sir Rosert Peet was too strong in public confidence, too 
patriotic, and too proud, to subordinate his financial policy to 
the supposed interests of his party. His predecessors had 
been accustomed to think of the public welfare and of Liberal 
majorities rather than of well-balanced budgets. It was not 
until they had suffered a defeat and tried a dissolution, that they 
fell back on a fixed corn duty, which, if it had been adopted 
on its own merits in the days of their prosperity, might have 
secured them a long and merited term of power. Sir Rosert 
Peet had his faults, and even his obliquities of character, but 
on the subject which he best understood he cherished a special 
or professional deli of conscience. He would not have 
put on or taken off the minutest duty, or have unnecessarily 
allowed the expenditure to exceed the revenue by a fraction, 
if the compromise of public interest would have made him 
Minister for life. An entirely opposite interpretation has, 
rightly or wrongy: been placed on the acts of some subsequent 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. When Mr. Disragti proposed 
to readjust the Income-tax in 1852, and when he prematurely 
reduced it in 1858, it was observed that there was a hostile 
majority to conciliate anda popular prejudice to flatter. Mr. 
GLapstone’s repeal of the paper duty produced a succession of 


deficits, and it coincided with his own ostentatious approxi- 
mation to the policy of Mr. Cospen and Mr. Briout. The 
country cannot afford to purchase votes for a Minister; and 
the best security against irregular traffic in fiscal concessions 
is rigid adherence to the orthodox principle of a surplus. The 
comprehensive Budget of 1860 professedly aimed rather at 
the development of commercial prosperity than at the provi- 
sion of a sufficient revenue ; and when the order of legitimate 
motives was inverted, it became comparatively easy to sub- 
stitute considerations of political convenience and sym 
for a simple regard to a sati balance-sheet. It is 
possible, however, that Mr. Gxapstone’s extemporaneous 
rome and sophisms have sometimes led to an unduly 
arsh appreciation of his real motives. He cannot seriously 
have wished to impoverish the Treasury or to vex the tax- 
payer for the purpose of forcing upon his colleagues and 
himself the reduction of expenditure which he has repeatedly 
demanded. 


If Mr. Grapstoye’s financial career had closed with the 
session of 1853, he would have been justly regarded as a 
prudent, skilful, and vigorous Minister. He carried out with 
discriminating boldness the enterprise of Sir Ronert Peet, he 
removed an irritating anomaly by imposing a succession duty 
on real property, and his eloquence saved the Income-tax 
when it appeared to be doomed. If the Russian war, for 
which he was largely responsible, had not deranged his calcu- 
lations, there is reason to believe that the ordinary revenue 
would, in accordance with his estimate, have been sufficient in 
1860 to meet the expenditure. It by no means follows that 
the House of Commons ought to have abolished an im- 
post which corrects many inequalities in the entire 
fiscal system; but a surplus of several millions would have 
provided large means of relieving industry, while the Income- 
tax itself might have been placed on a moderate and per- 
manent footing. A perpetual charge of fourpence in the 
pound would soon produce five millions of revenue with 
comparatively little vexation to the owners of property, and 
without excuse to the elastic consciences of traders. The 
assertion that the tax ought only to be used as a reserve has 
been somewhat invalidated by the experience of twenty years ; 
but it would still be applicable to the difference between a 
low percentage and the ninepence of the present time or the 
sixteenpence of the Russian war. Unfortunately, the dis- 
turbed state of the world, and the consequent increase of the 
national armaments, have altogether disappointed the sanguine 
anticipations of 1853; but the most eloquent oration of 
modern times disclosed a scheme which places Mr. GLApsTONE 
high in the list of Chancellors of the Exchequer. 


Mr. Disraett is scarcely to be regarded as a professional 
financier, although he has twice enacted the part with charac- 
teristic aptitude. He deserves the credit of his equitable 
proposal in 1852 to extend the house-tax downwards to 
houses below the arbitrary limit of 20/. His Budget was, 
however, tainted with the vicious affectation of tampering 
with Schedule D; and, in and out of office, he has uniformly 
regulated his fiscal policy by his political convenience. In 
concert with Mr. Guapstone, he offered a factious and mis- 
chievous opposition to Sir Cornewatt Lewis's attempt to 
operate on the debt after the close of the war. The same ally, 
although he was himself destined the next year to double the 
rate, aided him in a reduction of the Income-tax in 1858, at the 
cost of a deliberate violation of the pledge that the Exchequer 
Bonds should be reduced by regular instalments. It has been 
said of some writers of verse, that their ability was best 
proved by the success of compositions which showed an utter 
want of poetical genius; and in the same manner, Mr. Dis- 
RAELI may be applauded as a financier who contrives to dis- 
pense with a technical knowledge of finance. When he next 
succeeds to power, he will perhaps show his judgment in 
choosing some other department, and Sir Starrorp NortucoTe 
is designated, both by his speeches and his book, for the 
vacant office; yet it must be admitted that a colleague who 
would inevitably be thinking only of etapa shillings, and 
pence might be found unmanageable when negotiations were 
going on with Mr. Macurre or with Mr. Bricut. On the other 
hand, it is perhaps more profitable to secure public confidence 
than to enjoy facilities for Parliamen intrigue. The 
financial progress of an entire generation been too con- 
siderable to have passed without leaving an impression on all 
classes of the community ; and future Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer will be more and more stringently required to recon- 
cile fiscal solvency with a practical reduction of national 
burdens. 
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POLITICAL EXILES. 

ee en ly bitter. ‘It is sad to 

find life wearing away in impotence, in poverty, and 
despair. But of all the penalties to which exile condemns a 
man of thought and feeling, the saddest and the hardest, if 
he can but realize it, is the gradual darkness which comes 
over his vision as to the affairs and interests of his country. 
A man who lives out of a country, however ardently he 
may love it, and however deeply he may have studied it, 
cannot keep up with its current history. He cannot judge 
what are its real relations to its allies, its friends, and its 
enemies. He is almost sure to stand out of the pale of what 
is actual and possible in statesmanship at any particular 
moment. Very often he is the victim of a monomania like 
that which haunts the brain of Mazzint. A visionary rapt 
in some dream of a general democratic Elysium, and hearing 
in his ears the ery day and night of the suffering peoples, 
grows as absorbed and as imperious as the fanatics of British 
history who believed it to be their mission to hew Erastian 
AGaés in pieces, or to hasten the coming of the latter days by 
the outpouring of wrath. We have just had to deplore one of 
the most unhappy enterprizes to which the persistent madness 
of Mazzin1 has given birth. But Mazzi will probably not 
lose much of his influence among his votaries, although he has | 
wrecked the fortunes and tarnished the glory of GarIBaLp1. 
He commends himself to those who believe in him by an 
honesty which they think incorruptible, and by a love of his 
country which they think is almost unparalleled. He and his 
lie out of the sphere of practical politics. They are either in 
exile or their whole thoughts are with exiles, or they are 
mere children in political knowledge, who are at the mercy of | 
any honest madman who shakes before their eyes the red flag 
of liberty. Such men are governed by a set of ideas which 
gain intensity from the circumstances under which they are 
propagated. They are gradually rounded into a set of for- 
mulas which are made more and more rigid and inflexible as | 
they meet with the opposition of the actual facts of history. | 
The logic of dreamers like Mazzini is the very thing on | 
which they pride themselves. They live in a world of | 
abstractions which they have to fit into each | 
other. The very absence, too, of those restraints which 
the conduct of real affairs imposes on men leads the exiled 
democrat. into wilder and wilder bursts of frenzied language 
until he is carried away by his own rhetoric and believes 
in his metaphors, as if were guides to infallible truth. 
The end is, that a man who is perhaps loved by his friends, 
who is devoted, ardent, and sincere in his love of his country, 
sinks into a weaver of useless and purposeless conspiracies, and 
becomes one of the greatest curses with which his beloved 
country can be plagued. 


Exile also throws its paralysing spell on minds of a much | 
saner and of a real and practised power of thought. © 
Perhaps, of all the victims of the Imperial rule in France, there | 
is no one who is more competent to take up a subject with a _ 
vigorous grasp and more sure to investigate it honestly than | 
M. Epear Quixer. He is aman of strong and perhaps ex- 
treme opinions on some points, but whatever he says is sure 
to have something in it worth considering. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he is in exile; and exile has given just that tinge of un- 
reality to his political speculations which necessarily makes so 
fatal a flaw in their worth. He has just published a pamphlet 
on the Mexican expedition, which is full of able and pointed 
criticisms on the position of France in this business. He dwells © 
on the absurdity of the plea under which Mexico is attacked. 
At first, it was said that France must invade Mexico because 
Mexico invited her, and now it is said that France must 
invade Mexico because Mexico has had the insolence not to 
invite her. He shows that the expedition must necessarily 
fail unless the Emperor is prepared to keep an army there, 
and to occupy the country; and he asks his countrymen to 
observe the pleasure which the thought of this occupation — 
of a distant and half-barbarous country by France gives to 
those who are not Frenchmen, and whose interests would not 
be prejudiced, even if France did get into a scrape. All this 
is true and fair enough. We may be equally ready to 
agree with him when he laments over the power which 
one man has to commit all France to so rash an enter- 
prise, and when he regards the waste of life and treasure | 
which this expedition must. involve as a punishment for 
the acquiescence of France in the Coup d'Etat. He also 
sees in the future a source of political embarrassment and — 
weakness for France, if she is to renew in the New World the 
policy which she has adopted in seizing and holding Rome | 


| Maly together because it persuades the 


against the wishes of the Romans. No one: could view the 
Mexican enterprise more sensibly, or condemn it more justly, 
All that he says has been said in England a hundred times; 
and it is only because he addresses his 
but a Frenchman can do, and because he writes with French 
piquancy and force, that his pamphlet has any novelty or 
interest. But, throughout, his judgment is warped by a theory 
which is very congenial to the mixture of vagueness and im- 
pulsiveness characteristic of those whom exile has made at. 
once bitter and dreamy. He sees in this Mexican expedition 
a grand scheme for the propagation of Imperialism. 

conceives the Emperor to be thirsting for the slavery of all 
democracies. There is just enough truth in this to afford a 
ground on which extra t fancies may be built up. The 
Emperor has crushed liberty in France, and Imperialism isneces- 
sarily at war with all that is independent in the nation it has 
mastered. But this is a truth which, to speculators placed apart 
from real life like M. Quryet, is apt to swell into dimensions: 
that obscure their vision of everything else. M. Quiver has 
pondered over the growth of this upas tree of Imperialism 
until he has become incapable of seeing any limits to 
the influence which its planter designs for it. He treats 
everything near which it comes as fair and fruitful before, 
and only spoilt by its pestilential neighbourhood. He pic- 
tures to himself Lours Napoteon as taking counsel with 
himself how he may blight the whole earth. He wanders so 


far into the fields of imagination as to represent the Mexicans, 


as noble republicans who “ prefer agitation to slavery,” and 
who, if their preference of agitation takes the unpleasant form 
of murdering each other and foreigners by wholesale, yet are 
grand and great in their tenacious love of liberty. It is to 
punish their fervent and pure devotion to democracy that 


this arch enemy of freedom goes to kill and rob them with 


his Zouaves. This is wild enough ; but M. Quiver goes 
much farther. He reveals to the world what is the secret 
aim of the foray into Mexico. It means much more than it 
seems to mean. Its real object is to reduce the greatest of 
republics into political slavery. The Emperor designs nothing 
less than to gain a footing in America, which will enable him 
some day to set up Imperialism in the country which is 
the pride of dem He will thus extinguish the last 


_ spark of pure liberty on earth, and Washington will be reduced 


to the condition and level of Byzantium. 


It is easy to smile at this. We may wonder that any human 
being should seriously write as if the Mexicans were a noble, 


fine Spartan set of republicans, and not a band of the most. . 


wretched miscreants unhung. We may be still more surprised 
that the whole of the events of the civil war in the States should 
be ignored by a writer on current politics, that America should be 
treated as the land of liberty, and the Union as the triumph of 
democracy. Surely, if political slavery is all that the Emperor 
cares to see set up in a nation, he need not trouble himself much 
about the glorious home of democracy. He may leave the 
choicest spirits of republican liberty to go on as they are 
going on now, without taking the marvellously circuitous step 
of attacking their freedom by sending his soldiers to fight 


the barbarous hordes of Mexico. What can he want more 


than what he sees already —a republic in which men are im- 
prisoned without accusation, plundered without redress, hunted 
into the army by policemen, and kept tightly within the fron-~ 
tiers lest they should escape being sent to be food for powder? 
All these far-fetched explanations of the Mexican expedition 
are absurd. The simple fact is, that the Emperor has got 
into a scrape, and has now to get out of it as quickly and at 
as little cost as he can. He would probably be as glad. to 


_ withdraw from Mexico as M. Quinet could be; but a French 


army cannot be spirited away from a dangerous position 
by a simple wish or decree. The assumption running 
through M. Qvivet’s pamphlet, that a practical error 
can be retrieved in an instant, is in keeping with its 
general unpractical character. But even if we do not 
think the speculations of a political exile like M. Quiet 
very wise, they are not the less instructive as illustrative of 
the difficulties which Continental Governments have to en- 
counter. The exiles are men, generally, who have been 
wronged — who have suffered under some of the greater evils. 
of despotism, and who take up ideas in which there is some- 


_ thing that appeals to the better side, as well as to the ignorance, 


of the masses of their countrymen. The Government. must. 
give a vent to the spirit which speaks in an extravagant form 
through such men, or anarchy will follow the stillness enforeed 
by a system of repression. The Italian Government keeps 
people that it is 

the way to Rome and Venice, The Emperor of the 
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Frencs found his account in taking up arms on behalf of 
Italy against Austria, the peculiar object of the execration of 
the democratic party in Europe. On the other hand, Govern- 
ments must be practical. They must attend to the circum- 
stances under which they have to act — they must look at facts 
‘and not attend to theories. They have thus a very difficult 
game to play, and if they play it tolerably well, they may be 
held to be successful. It is the inherent vice of the Imperial 
system that it depends almost entirely on the accident of 
some one individual having, or not having, the requisite 
ability and foresight, whether the game is played well or ill. 


THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS. 


NE of the strangest things about the American civil war 

has been the almost total absence of authentic news from 

the South. Either the Confederates are more indifferent than 
they have been supposed to be to the opinion of Europe, or 
else the blockade, which fails to keep out arms and ammuni- 
tion, has been singularly successful in intercepting despatches 
and ordinary intelligence. Most of the accounts which have 
purported to come from Southern newspapers have reached us 


through a hostile channel, and, if Captain Mavury’s informa-— 


tion is to be relied on, have been generally garbled extracts, 
and, in some instances, actual forgeries. The Confederates 
have probably not suffered in estimation from the mystery 
which has enveloped them, and they have certainly enjoyed 
the advantage of keeping all their military projects secret until 
they were ripe for execution. At this moment nothing 
definite is known as to the extent of the Confederate debt, 
the precise position of their armies, the sufferings of the 

the working of the conscription, or any of those 
dark shadows of war which have made the news from 
the Federal side more and more dismal as the conflict 
has been prolonged. The substance of what is known 
about the South is, that with a comparatively small popu- 
lation and with no military resources except such as they 
could improvise during the struggle, they have often out- 
numbered and generally overmatched the forces which the 
reckless prodigality of Mr. Lixcoin’s Cabinet has been able to 
bring into the field. From this we may safely enough infer 
the spirit with which the battle of independence is being 
fought; but we can tell nothing as to the period during which 
such efforts can be sustained. It would not seem, at first 


sight, unreasonable to suppose that a contest which has driven | 


the Federals to their last reserves of men and money must 
have almost exhausted the smaller means of the South; and 
until we have the internal history of the Confederation pictured 
with the same detail as that of the Federalists, we shall scarcely 
be able to understand how it is that they have been 
able to sustain so heavy a burden as the war must have 
heaped upon them. In the absence of minute particulars, 


the of President Davis to the Richmond Congress — 
throws a flood of light upon the domestic history of the Con-_ 


federate States. Documents of this kind are not invariably 
aecurate, though it is often the best policy to reveal the whole 
truth, and strangers seldom find it difficult to discriminate 
between sober statements and addresses to Buncombe. There 
are many tests by which to judge of the confidence to 
be reposed in the declarations of the Southern Presipent. The 
contrast in tone between Mr. Davis's speech and the recent pro- 
clamations of the Northern Government is very striking ; and 
so far as the known facts of the struggle are referred to there is 
no exaggeration to disturb the dignity and apparent truth- 
fulness of the manifesto. It must be read, of course, as the 
Southern view of the Confederate cause; but, upon the face of 


it, it is plainly not a distorted picture, coloured for the sake of | 


enlisting European sympathies. 
The last proclamation from Washington demanded a forced 
of 600,000 men. Mr. Jerrerson Davis has long pos- 
sessed and used the right of conscription to which the North 
has only just submitted, and the dogged courage of the people 
has proved their heartiness and unanimity in the cause. Still, 
the comparative abundance of troops to cope with the enor- 


mous levies of the Federal States has been from the first one | 


of the most unexpected features of the struggle. The 
Presipent admits that the large reinforcements whieh the 
Federals are striving to gather together may contpel him to 


-extend the limits of the Southern conscription; but it is 


astonishing to find that all that the Confederates have 
done has been effected by a conscription from which those 
abeve the age of thirty-five have been exempt. The 


margin which must still remain will preclude any searcity 
of men for at least another year's campaign; and un- 
Jess the new armies to be raised by Mr. Laxcouy prove 
more numerous and more effective than there is at present 
much reason to expect, it is quite possible that the Southern 
forces may suffice, without a fresh enrolment, to carry on the 
contest to its inevitable conclusion. 


In the references to financial matters, there is, again, a marked 
contrast to all the recent accounts from the North. It may be 
_ thought a matter of course that the Prrsipent should represent 
_ the national credit as high, and the debt as comparatively 
small; yet there are limits to this kind of misrepresenta- 
tion, and it would be difficult to imagine Mr. Cuase gravely 
saying as much of the liabilities for which he has to provide. 
The legislation which is recommended is, besides, in itself the 
' strongest proof of the comparative soundness of the finances 
of the Confederates. From the commencement of the struggle, 
they have been issuing paper currency as the easiest mode of 
supplying their pressing needs, and it is only now that 
a Bill has been introduced to make Treasury notes 
‘a legal tender. This places it beyond a doubt that 
the value of the Confederate currency has but just begun to 
suffer depreciation. Further issues are contemplated, and the 
effect of a policy of this kind will, of course, be the same in 
Richmond as in Washington; but it speaks well for the 
economy of the Confederate administration, that the financial 
descent is less rapid than that of the Northern States, which 
in wealth, and especially in available wealth, have some right 
to look with contempt on their former associates. In bold 
predictions of the issue of the war, and in mysterious boasts 
of the efficacy of ‘‘ Anaconda” campaigns, the speeches and pro- 
clamations ef the Federal Ministers have certainly surpassed 
Mr. Davis’s address. The tale of the late victories 
which have relieved the Southern capital and rolled back 
the tide of war is told with the same truthfulness with which, 
in a former Message, the first disasters on the Mississippi were 
confessed. -Even the outrages of men like Butier, and the 
permitted rapine of General Porr’s army, are stated with 
an indignation that is, at least, excusable. Nor can the 
_retribution which the Confederates are invited to exact be 
pronounced too severe. Outrages upon non-combatants and 
Women are not to be met by retaliation. “ Under no excess of 
|“ provocation,” says the Presment, “ could our noble-hearted 
|“ defenders be driven to wreak vengeance on unarmed men, 
_“ or women, or on children. But stern and exemplary pun- 
“ ishment can and must be meted out to the murderers and 
“ felons who, disgracing the profession of arms, seek to make 
“ of public war the occasion for the commission of the most 
_“ monstrous crimes.” He complains, with justice, that his 
appeal to the United States Government to disavow the acts 
of their General in New Orleans has been left unanswered, on 
the pretext that the inquiry was insulting, and declares that 
“ no method remains for the suppression of these enormities 
_“ but such retributive justice as it may be found possible to 
“ execute.” 


In the material resources which the PrestDEent assumes he can 
command for the continuance of the war, and in the tone and 
spirit with which it is conducted, the South possesses those 
advantages which almost always enable a people Sghting 
resolutely against conquest to triumph over all odds, an 
to wear out the superior forces of an invading enemy. 
But there are hardships and difficulties enough in waging any 
war, though it be for national independence. The very cir- 
eumstance that the Confederates are still a body of distinct 
States, as jealous of their several prerogatives as New York and 
Massachusetts once were, must occasion many difficulties to the 
Executive. The Message of President Davis is not without 
indications of a jealous State-right feeling. Some of the 
_ States have not suffered the war legislation to pass without 
_eriticizing measures which inevitably tend to strengthen the 
central Executive at the expense of the component States. 
But the malcontents are met, not by injunctions to silence and 
_ warrants of committal during the Presrpent’s pleasure, but by 
_a calm though earnest appeal to Congress to devise such 
| measures as may “ reconcile a just care for the public de- 
| “ fence with a deference for the most scrupulous sus- 
“ eeptibilities of the State authorities.” Mr. Davis speaks the 

language of the ible chief of a nation of freemen. 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable features of his speech is 
that he nowhere courts the favour of Europe, or begs, how- 
ever indirectly, for recognition. To recognise his Government 
would do little good at present; but it must be considered 
"a a great step towards the acceptance of the Confederate 
| States as having an acknowledged place among the in ent 
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sovereignties of the civilized world, that they have shown 
themselves to be under the guidance of men whose state- 
papers are moderate and sensible, and satisfy the European 
standard of decorous and dignified statesmanship. 


GARIBALDI. 


HE capture of Gariatpr is the best solution of the 
difficulty which he had created. The disappointment 

of his wild hopes ought to be alleviated by the know- 
ledge that it is still more poignantly shared by the friends of 
despotism and by the devotees of Rome. The Cardinals and 
the Neapolitan Bourzons lament the triumph of law and order, 
and the Emperor NarotEon himself must be aware that his 
usurpation of a foreign territory is deprived of its latest and 
most plausible excuse. The Italian Government has proved 
strong enough to maintain its own authority ; and it is found 
that the edifice which GaripaLpr raised can stand without his 
support, and even resist his effortc to destroy it. If any 
argument were wanted to enforce his claims to personal con- 
sideration and good treatment, an excuse for his folly might 
perhaps be found in its very excess. The language of his 
last proclamation is that of a madman who was incapable of 
understanding the nature of his own acts. Rising in arms 
against his Sovereign, he declares that he bows to the 
authority of Vicror Emmanvet, and in his indignation 
against foreign influence he appeals to the ridiculous vote by 
universal suffrage which was imposed on Naples and Central 
Italy by French dictation. The civil authorities, according to 
his version of affairs, wish for civil war, and he demands that 
“ the formula of the plebiscite shall once more save Italy.” But 
the barbarous French phrase which appropriately represents 
the latest device of despotic usurpation has already saved 
Italy, as far as its virtue extends; and if the plebiscite of 1860, 
which purported to establish the Monarchy, is invalid, it is 
difficult to understand how any subsequent vote could be more 
effective. GarrBaLp1 himself was indistinctly conscious that 
Rome was to be won, not by a ballot of the rabble, but by an 
armed insurrection. If he could have driven out the French 


garrison, he would have been the last to recognise any pre- | 


tended plebiscite which might have summoned the foreigner 
back. The announcement of a determination to enter Rome 
as a conqueror is utterly incompatible with an implied belief 
in the sovereignty of the multitude. It is not the time to taunt 
the heroic adventurer with logical inconsistency, but it is 
necessary to vindicate the assertion of sovereignty by the 
only legitimate representative of the nation. GaRIbALDI, 
while he acts without thinking, unfortunately allows Mazzin1 
to think for him. The restless prophet of anarchy is not the 
basest or most criminal enemy of a country which he has 
always wished to serve, on the condition that his own theories 
should be accepted; but for thirty years Austria and Rome 
have benefited by republican conspiracies more constantly 
than by military force or by priestly cunning. GaAnriBALpr is 
forgiven from the moment of his failure; but the real author 


be unpalatable to the Emperor Napoteoy. The telegraphic con- 
gratulations which were forwarded from Paris to Turin will not 
have tended to mitigate the general irritation, and the arraign- 
ment of the prisoner would be justly interpreted as an act of 
deference to the obnoxious foreigner. The Italian Govern- 
ment has good reasons for preserving friendly relations with . 
France; but the proper use of its victory is to prove 
that it can resist foreign intervention as well as internal 
disturbance. 

Apologists for Rarrazzi urge, with some reason, the helpless- 
ness of his position under the irresistible pressure of France. 
It is true that Italy can at present rely on the support of no 
other ally. Austria is necessarily hostile; and England, 
though thoroughly friendly, has neither the power nor the 
intention to aid in the conquest of Rome and of Venice. The 
bigots and intriguers who announce that the maintenance of the 
Popr’s temporal dominion is a principle of English policy repre- 
sent the national opinion even less faithfully than the obscure 
busybodies who subscribe for Mazzixt and Garipatpi. The 
country in general heartily desires the consolidation of Italian 
unity ; but it is not prepared to go to war, and barren good will 
secures little gratitude. Solferino, even as modified 
Villafranca, is worth many speeches and pamphlets; and 
one of GarIBALD1’s mistakes, though not the gravest, consisted 
in his unmeasured hostility to the conqueror of Lom . 
Nevertheless, it is intolerable to Italian feeling that a foreign 


and direct their policy. It would have been unfortunate if 
Rattazzi had retired in the presence of the insurrection; but 
now that it is suppressed, the return of RicasoL1 to power 
would be cordially welcomed. It is the first duty of a leading 
| statesman to share and to express the collective self-respect of 
| the community ; and Rartrazzi has acquired a reputation for 
_ trickery, cunning, and subserviency, as well as for versatile 
ability. The supposed accomplice and the undoubted mph 


of the popular champion will scarcely be allowed to trium 
in his fall. It is true that no successor could drive the 
French from Rome; but a determined attitude could not 
diminish the chance of their withdrawal, and it would satisfy 
| the national pride. 


It is not even impossible that GaripaLpr may be more 
useful as a martyr than as a combatant. For the first time 
since the establishment of the Empire, public opinion in 
France is openly protesting against forcible injustice. Outside 
the circle of professional politicians and of more or less 
sincere Catholics, the most enlightened Frenchmen denounce 
the employment of their flay to cover oppression and wrong. 
It is thought that the Emperor himself may be wavering 
between the contending parties, especially as he is unwilling 
to drive the revolutionists to despair. The official declaration 
that Rome would be defended against any forcible attack was 
unaccompanied by any formal pledge of maintaining the political 
power of the Pore. As the garrison is no longer threatened 
from without, affairs return to their previous state, and the 
French Ambassador may recommence his futile demands 


of his enterprise deserves neither pity nor pardon. 


It is reported that GariraLpI is to be brought to trial, | 
although it might be thought that for an erring and fallen | 
benefactor the Italian Government could have only one 
feeling. The Liberator of Naples is still a hero and a. 
patriot, although he may have technically incurred the 
penalties of treason. It might be difficult to acquit him, 
it is by no means necessary to try him, and it is useless | 
to subject him to the humiliation of a pardon. His recent 
acts, however unjustifiable, are scarcely more jllegal than the | 
glorious enterprise of 1860. The loss of his position as the 
hope of his country and the first subject of the Crown, is a | 
sufficient punishment for a not ungenerous irregularity. 
If the illustrious captive will undertake to refrain from the | 
further prosecution of his unauthorized designs, he might safely © 
be allowed to seek a temporary asylum in England. .The 
Minister was right in resorting to force to suppress civil war ; 
but if universal rumour has any foundation, he is not himself _ 
free from a share of blame. Ratrazzi encouraged GaRIBALDI | 
to engage in wild projects of foreign aggression, and the march 
on Rome was assuredly more justifiable than an unprovoked | 
attack on Greece or on Turkey. It will not be safe for any 
Italian Minister to persevere in an ostentatious dependence on 
a patronizing ally. France is rapidly, if not deservedly, suc- 
ceeding to the unpopularity which has long attached to 
Austria; and it is necessary to satisfy the country that the 
eflorts of the Government were directed against an internal 
rebellion, and not merely against a demonstration which might 


for concessions which would be utterly nugatory if they 
were obtained. It is not for the interest of Italy to 
precipitate a solution of the problem, as long as the 
Pore is likely to obtain a tee for a single acre of his 
possessions ; but the danger which the Monarchy has just 
escaped may fairly be used as an argument against the perpe- 
tuation of an anomaly which is evidently provisional. In the 
good old times before the regeneration of Italy, the necessity of 
disarming anarchists was a commonplace of diplomacy, when- 
ever Rome or Naples was required to concede ostensible 
reforms. The actual insurrection which has been provoked 
by the continuance of Papal despotism will more than justify 
the repetition of a similar protest against the French occupa- 
tion. There is no doubt that GarrpaLpr represented the 
popular feeling when he habitually spoke of the Pore as of 
the chief enemy of his country. The upper classes in Italy 
have never respected the Holy See; and if the multitude has 
become equally irreverent, the days of the Papacy at Rome 
are numbered. 


RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION. 


fe births, deaths, and marriages of railway companies 
possess ordinarily very little interest for any class of the 
community beyond the circle of those who may be bound by 
ties of relationship with those particular undertakings. But 
in the commercial obituary of last week is recorded the 
decease of one of these corporations, which has contributed so 
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y in its time to the mortality of Her Masesrty’s subjects 
that it would be an injustice to permit an institution once so 
notorious to pass altogether unnoticed from this sublunary 

here. If the representation of railway companies in wax- 
work had been within the powers of plastic art, the “ Eastern 
Counties” would long ago have had a conspicuous pedestal 
among the high-art criminals in Madame Tussaup’s Chamber 
of Horrors. For more than twenty years, broken bones and 
bankruptcy, the cries of wailing widows and ruined orphans, 
have been the chief associations connected with the very name 
of that renowned corporation. 


You may now look in vain through those long and many- 
figured columns which record, in the daily papers, the fluc- 
tuations of the four hundred millions of capital invested 
in the five thousand miles of British railway, for the “ traffic 
receipts” and “ closing prices” of the Eastern Counties 
Company. Their doings and misdoings, omissions and com- 
missions are recorded there no more. That ill-omened 
constellation has altogether vanished from the railway horizon. 
The stars of which it was composed survived awhile, like 
the fragments of the smitten Planet in the astronomic legends 
of our childhood, but have now recombined their shattered 
elements. Amid the wranglings of Parliamentary lawyers 
the “ Great Eastern” arises, Phcenix-like, from the ashes of that 
cluster of unfortunate carriers whose function it is to con- 
vey Norfolk turkeys, Cambridge undergraduates, Yarmouth 
bloaters, and Danish bullocks to the metropolis of England. 
The rose by any other name will smell as sweet; and though 
the last brilliant failure of Bruxet has not lent to naval 
architecture auspicious associations, or given a very metallic 
ring to the sound of the “Great Eastern” Railway, the title has, 
at all events, the advantage of turning our thoughts to the very 
opposite point of the compass to that occupied by the earlier 
and more colossal monument of that spirited and reckless 
engineer. Whatever the “Great Eastern” may come to here- 
after, the credit of carrying Her Masesty’s subjects at a half- 
yearly profit of five shillings per cent. is still monopolized by 
the wise men of the West. 

The funerals, weddings, and birthdays of Railway Companies 
may, as we have said, well be left to the celebration of near 
relations; but in the interest of a wider community, including 
not only those whose property is at stake, but the unspecu- 
lative public (if such a public exists), the task of the 
critic on railway management, though unromantic and 
unexciting, is not the less serious and important. Grandees 
who, while they loll in first-class carriages, pharisaically 
boast that they never held a railway share, and fine ladies 
who, while they spread their crinolines over a whole com- 
partment, after only paying for one seat, deprecate the 
levelling tendencies of such democratic modes of locomotion — 
even these superior beings have their personal interest in the 
wise administration of the machinery to which they conde- 
scend to commit the safety of their invaluable lives. Even 
the million who think it a great thing to have “nine hours 
“at the sea-side for three shillings”— Brighton excursionists 
who rejoice that they can have so much misery for so little 
money — might have taken their trips for half the price if the 
vast wealth which was originally squandered in the construc- 
tion of their road had been saved by a timely exercise of 
economy and sound judgment. The past may be irremediable, 
but there is still a present and a future on which an en- 
lightened public opinion may advantageously operate. The 
selection of a deceased undertaking for criticism involves no 
infringement of the excellent rule “de mortuis ;"” and never 
was there a case in which the moral needed less pointing, or 
the tale less adorning. In the naked facts of its history, 
the Eastern Counties Company affords to the curious student 
a complete illustration of all the natural advantages which 
may be neutralized, and all the artificial evils which may be 
stimulated under the present system of railway administration. 


Constructed through fertile, level, and populous plains, at a 


favourable period, in a monetary sense, for such an enter- 
prise— unexposed to the fierce competition of rival systems 


then not called into existence—saved by the natural facilities 


of the district from costly tunnels and embankments, the 


Eastern Counties Railway, apart from any contingencies of 
profit from Continental traffic, might well have been regarded 


as one of the most promising among the possessions of the 


carriers of England. Now that it has reached that stage of 


degradation at which, like certain too notorious criminals, it 


_ is compelled to appear under an alias, it may not be uninstruc- 
tive, for the purpose of warning and example, to inquire by 
has 


= processes uniform and so wid 
n extracted from such promising materials for the 
duction of prosperity and wealth. a 


To have fallen under the tempo dominion of King 
Hupson was, to be sure, not the best thing that could have 
happened in its infancy to an empire which had to pass 
through an after-period of evil days, and might then stand in 
need of respectablé traditions. But the dynasties of the 
“ Eastern Counties” were destined to change as rapidly as Aus- 
tralian Ministries, and it would be difficult to trace to one 
Board of management rather than another the commencement 
of its career of consistent misfortune. It is impossible to con- 
template the fate of this company and not to be prompted to 
a reiteration of the often-repeated inquiry, why, not only in 
this particular case, but, in a greater or less degree, in that of 
the whole railway property of the United Kingdom, it should 
have failed to yield to its owners the return which, as a 
matter of business, not of speculation, they seemed entitled to 
expect. It has been recently the fashion to attribute the 
uniform depression of railway property to the spirit of 
extravagant rivalry and the appetite for territorial aggrandize- 
ment which has actuated existing companies, and to the cost- 
liness of the Parliamentary tribunals provided for adjudicating 
on their disputes. That the importation of balance-of-power 
principles and sentimental considerations of self-importance 
into commercial concerns has been attended with ruinous 
consequences, cannot be denied; nor are chairmen of rail- 
way companies without some reasonable grounds of complaint 
against the costliness of Parliamentary litigation. But it is 
not to either of these causes, nor to both of them combined, 
that the disappointments and disasters to which recent “ in- 
“ dignation meetings’ bear witness are mainly to be traced. 
The evils which afflict railway property are inherent in the 
very constitution of their executive government. 


At the Admiralty, in the India Office, and in other depart- 
ments of the Government of this country, the delegation of | 
official authority to Executive Boards is feebly excused on 
various political pleas, the weakness of which the taxpayers of 
England are gradually beginning to apprehend. But it needs 
no argument to prove, even to the most listless and apathetic 
victims of mercantile misrule, that, if inevitable ruin does not 
await commercial concerns which are committed to miscella- 
neously-constituted Executive Boards, they must, at all events, 
form the very best machinery for promoting such a destiny 
that could be devised. If a man cannot look after his own. 
business, be it agricultural, mercantile, or professional, and is 
therefore compelled to conduct by proxy that portion of it 
which he cannot personally superintend, what course does he 
ordinarily adopt? Does he hand it over to a dozen gentlemen 
seated round a baize-covered table, discussing sherry and 
sandwiches at two guineas an hour? Does he not rather 
select one business-like representative, whose individual 
responsibility for results shall be a security against reckless- 
ness, and a guarantee, so far as it is possible to obtain 
one, for a successful discharge of his delegated duties? 
An Executive Board, even supposing it to combine every 
element of talent and experience, is little better than an 
ingenious contrivance for eluding the fair accountability of a 
governing body to those whose interests it represents. A 
blunder is made —a bad bargain is sealed —a job is perpe- 
trated. Nobody knows by whom. The “ Board” of course 
did it, but the individual incognito is maintained as success- 
fully as by the pea under the thimble. And if mischief may 
sometimes be the result in those rare instances where the 
management of affairs has been committed to a capable and 
conscientious Directorate, what are the consequences likely to 
ensue where ten or twelve millions of capital are intrusted to 
that fortuitous concourse of atoms which ordinarily constitutee 
a Railway Board? Any clever “promoter” who has gone 
through the process of getting up a company will give you 
twenty recipes for the preparation of the official pudding called a 
“ Board ;” but the almost uniform ingredients are two or three 
suburban country gentlemen, living at high-sounding “ Lodges” 
and “Parks,” an M.P. or two who want clerkships for the sons 
of their constituents, a nobleman who inherits the blood and 
brains, but perhaps not the estates, of the Dundrearies, a once 
turbulent proprietor who has been tamed into quiescence b 
admission into’ the oligarchy which he formerly denoun 
and a sprinkling of contractors, engineers, and “highly re- 
“spectable” solicitors. It is not insinuated that all or 
any of these gentlemen have taken their seats in the 
council chamber of the concern they profess to govern 
with the rmination to have the first pull at its 
profits; but that they have, in nine cases out of ten, per- 
sonal interests of their own, which are rather in conflict than 
in coincidence with those of the corporation they represent 
is, as a@ matter of fact, unquestionable. And if, under thesc 


circumstances, a director, whose only stake in the affair is the 
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pounds of stock which qualifies him for office, | tion. To some long-visaged politicians it might seem almost 


happens to have a weightier private business to which the an insult to the country to say that its choice of a Minister 


company he directs may be made anci 
marvel if he is more anxious to bring grist to his own mill 
than to that of the corporate body in which his venture is, 
comparatively, so insignificant? As to the nobodies and la 
figures who form so large a section of every railway boar 
they silently consume their sherry and biscuits, acquiesce in 
all the chairman's suggestions, indorse the contractor's 
schemes, maintain a dignified air of puzzled wisdom, and 
pocket the guineas which the secretary hands to them with a 
sweet sense of official fatigue, which the apprehended ruin 
of a thousand shareholders does not embitter or disturb. 

To all except to those most immediately concerned it has 
long been obvious that, under such a system of administration of 
combined imbecility and recklessness, the question must soon 
arise respecting mor | property, not whether it bore a high 
or low price, but whether it was, in fact, any property at all? 
In the meantime, that section of the community which is 
most nearly interested attributes to any cause rather than the 
real one the decline of its prosperity. The Great Eastern 
Company, for instance, our old friend in a new dress, convenes 
its members to reconstruct next week a governing body of the 
very identical constitution with that which has brought its 
affairs to the verge of ruin. Who may be its members, of how 
many dozen it may consist, it is not our province to inquire; 
but it needs no spirit of divination to assure us that any one 
individual whom the proprietors might chance to choose from 
the candidates, even though he might happen to be the greatest 
booby of the party, would, under a system of personal responsi- 
bility and remuneration by results, be more likely to manage 


their affairs successfully than a cluster of irresponsible gentlemen | 


of admitted genius. But though the railway world does not 
appear to entertain any serious misgivings as to the efficiency 
of the form of government which they have created and 


hitherto sustained, a very general impression has gained | 


ground among impartial lookers-on that a dictator, however 
absolute and unchecked, would, in each instance, be a safer 
steward of railway property than its present administrators. In 
proportion as any system of government does or does not 
indicate, by its own machinery, where individual responsi- 
bility for all that is done or omitted really rests, in precisely 
that proportion it fails or it succeeds. And what is true of 
administration in general is more especially true of what may 
be called commercial administration in particular. If Parlia- 
mentary litigation and territorial rivalry are, indeed, the 
canker-worms of the railway interest, they can only be 
destroyed by the annihilation of that system of management 
on which they live and thrive — by the abolition of the mer- 
cantile dilettantism of Executive Boards in every railway 

ny in the United Kingdom, and the establishment in its 
Goal ancien well-tried, experienced, and responsible indi- 
vidual] authority, of a personal dominion in which the interests 
of the ruler and of those for whose benefit he rules shall be 
inseparably interwoven. 


JOVIAL GOVERNMENT. 
i striking or obvious fact is certain to 
elicit an abundance of very recondite theories to account 
for it; and the remarkable extent to which the personal popu- 
larity of its chief has contributed to the stability of the 
present Ministry is just one of those circumstances which 
provoke the most extravagant explanations. The favourite 
theory which has been ventilated on the subject is whimsical 
enough. According te the inventors of this new view of 
politics, the country is governed by a Liberal Ministry, and is 
likely so to continue, solely because Lord Patmerston is re- 
markably cheerful for his age, and can run down, at a day’s 
netice, to Sheffield or Dover, or anywhere else, and flatter the 
vanity of the local celebrities by a mixture of good-humoured 
monsense and extravagant. compliment, with a few grains of 
itical opinion — generally to the effect that the present 
i have done everything which the circumstances of 
the time required, and omitted nothing which sénsible English- 
men could wish to see attended to. Weare asked, almost in so 
many words, to believe, not that Lord Patmerston is 
allowed to control the destinies of England because he is jolly 
and old, but that age and jollity, apart from any other recom- 
mendations, supply good and sufficient reasons for entrusting 
the happy possessor of this unusual combination of qualities 
with all the authority which is wielded by the First Minister 
of the Crown. 


, is it a matter of rested upon grounds so utterly frivolousand irrelevant. Even 


those who make a jest of all things might find it hard to 
justify such a principle of selection against a serious opponent; 
and we are certainly not aware that there is any more 
solid foundation for this odd fancy than the necessity which 
resses Printing House Square to produce some i 
novelty to enliven the dulness of the Long Vacation. ‘There 
would be small occasion for congratulation were there no 
better grounds for the general satisfaction with Lord Patuer- 
ston’s Government than the boasted tact and skill with which 
the Premier can amuse and please the Sheflield cutlers, or 
fascinate the rather self-important who tendered 
him their welcome as the representatives of the little town of 
Melbourne. There was absolutely no harm in any of the pro- 
ceedings at the Melbourne meeting, but, like all such affairs, it 
was ludicrous enough in itself, and would be something more 
than ludicrous if there were any truth in the notion that the 
puerilities and the “ chaff” of after-dinner speeches at a coun- 
try town have a material influence in determining the policy of 
a great country, at a time of the most critical importance. Lord 
Patmerston, it seems, like other landlords, thinks it expedient 
to show himself occasionally to his admiring tenantry, and on 
this genial errand went down to Melbourne. The inhabitants 
of that flourishing little town, after the fashion of tenants, 
vent; and as money was wanted to pay for the restoration of 
the church, Lord Patmerston was duly seized upon to preside 

_ over a feast which had been got up for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the charitable munificence of the neighbourhood. But 
Melbourne was not forgetful of the duty which circumstances 
imposed upon it, to declare its principles in the face of the 
| world ; and at a solemn public meeting it was resolved to present 
| an address to the Premier, in which the unbounded commenda- 
tion which the inhabitants desired to bestow might be qualified by 
the fuint tinge of independent criticism which was due to their 
own self-respect. No doubt every clause of this solemn docu- 
ment was discussed with as much gravity as the paragraphs of an 
address in answer to a Speech from the Throne. The grandest 
commonplaces were imbedded in the most sonorous phrases; 
and there is scarcely any subject of immediate interest in 
which the people of England may not find oracular guidance 
in the utterance of the wise men of Melbourne. Except 
that Sir Grorce Grey’s advice had not been followed in 
burking the Poaching Bill, there is nothing which Lord 
Paxmerston has done or left undone, or which he is ever 
likely to do, that does not command the fullest approbation 
and confidence of the men of Melbourne. All this was very 
pretty and appropriate, though the solemnity of the proceeding 
made it, perhaps, a little whimsical; but the real yalue of the 
address was in the response which it drew forth. It was just 
one of those speeches which have been represented as the 
corner-stones of Lord Pautmerston’s power, and it is worth 
examining, if only on account of the large superstructure 
which has been built on such foundations. One looks in vain 
for the magic which is supposed to reside in these occasional 
utterances. Personal compliments were gracefully acknow- 


obvious duty, the Ministry were adroitly, and not altogether 
untruly, represented as having carried out every wish that the 
people had formed. The Trent affair was ingeniously repre- 
sented as a triumph, not of England over the United States, 
but of the principles which both parties were equally interested 
in maintaining. The distress in Lancashire, and the liberality 
of the mill-owners, were coupled together in a rather different 
spirit from that which a late Parliamentary debate had pro- 
voked. Everything was put in the most agreeable and con- 
ciliatory way ; and with the appropriate peroration about the 
ancestral associations of Melbourne, which connected it with 
“every feeling which could render it dear to the human 
“ heart,” the Minister sat down. 


Speeches of this kind are not meant to be criticized, and 
Lord Patmrrston’s speech was pleasant and unmeaning enough 
to suit the occasion; but why the rather happy delivery 
of such agreeable commonplaces or conciliatory fallacies 
should be magnified into great triumphs of statesmanship, 
is not particularly obvious. The orations which were 
delivered after the charitable lunch were much of 
the same trivial character as those which graced the 
solemnity of the address; but they were a little remarkable 
from the undisguised infusion of the new of statesman- 
ship into the enlogy pronounced by so distinguished an orator 


Perhaps the theory would scarcely bear any close examina- 


as Canon M‘Neitz. The speech in which he proposed the 


thought it desirable to make the most of the great man’s ad-~ 


ledged; and under the modest plea of having done only their | 
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health of the presiding guest was a queer jumble o the 
“old and jolly” theory with the sermonizing tone which 
was due to the dignity of a canon's office. The audience 
were invited to think seriously of the meaning of health, to 
realize the conception of “ green old age,” and, in the special 
case of Lord Patmerston, to pray “for the prolongation of 
“ that greenness” which distinguished him above most others. 
Quite as a subordinate and consequential fact, the truth that 
Lord Patmerston, in securing the safety of the country, and 
in his general policy, had “‘ eminently caught, embodied, and 
“ personified the sentiment of England,” was impressed ; but, 
without committing himself to any precise theory on the 
subject, the reverend eulogist contrived to suggest the fashion- 
able doctrine that “ that greenness,” as he quaintly called it, 
was at the bottom of it all, and that a cheerful old statesman 
must be the one thing needful for a country like England. 


It was easy to reply to such a welcome, and Lord Patmer- 
sToN was not the man to forget that, by simply declaring that 
he and his colleagues would have been traitors to have 
omitted a single measure of national defence, he might reconcile 
the requisite affectation of modesty with the amplest accept- 
ance of all that had been said in his praise. There is nota 
word that fell from Lord Patmerston that any one could 
object: to as unsuitable to such an occasion; for even the 
complacency with which his own policy was referred to was 
tempered by the tact which represented it as even more the 
policy of the country than of the Ministers themselves. An 
occasion of no great importance drew forth a few observations 
of no special significance. Every one came with the intention 
of being pleased, and went away satisfied enough, no doubt, 
with having heard a few trifling words from the Head of the 
Government, and slightly imbued, perhaps, with the mar- 
vellous theory that for a Prime Minister, above all men, it is 
well to be merry and wise, and to enjoy a green old age. 

The tone of the Melbourne festival was, in substance, 
but a reflection of the more noticeable meetings at which 
Lord Patmerston has lately been present; and while one 
cannot help admiring the facility and apparent enjoyment 
with which the usual platitudes were produced, there does 
seem something eminently absurd in the attempt to represent 
the support accorded to the present Ministers as mainly de- 
pendent on the tact and ease with which their chief can utter 
the commonplaces of an after-dinner speech. The popularity 
of Lord PaLuerston is undeniable, but it rests on grounds 
more rational than his age or his hilarity, and will have to 
be sustained by something more substantial than pretty 
compliments to local worthies. In truth, it needs no 
far-fetched th to account for the almost universal con- 
sent with which Lord Patmerston holds the reins of Govern- 
ment. On all the subjects which interest men’s minds at 
the present time, there is a nearer approach to unanimity 
than perhaps was ever known before. With the exception 
of a small section of Ultramontane Catholics —a minority 
of a minority — all Englishmen are united in a common 
sympathy with Italy, and a common suspicion of the 
policy of France. There are scarcely two opinions as to 
the American civil war; but the whole country is as resolute 
to adhere to the duties which neutrality has cast upon it 
as it showed itself, when the occasion arose, to resist insult and 
aggression. Internal questions resolve themselves for the 
moment almost entirely into the one primary obligation of 
maintaining security at home and respect abroad. Lord 
Pamerston’s Government is, in action, in word, and in sym- 
pathy, entirely at one with the feeling of the ae on every 
one of these subjects. Their traditional rivals, holding as 
they do almost a nominal majority in the House of Commens, 
have been utterly powerless in their assaults upon the 
Treasury benches, because, by inveterate prejudice and ill- 
conceived tactics, they have contrived to sever themselves as 
much from their own followers as from the rest of the country on 
all the questions of the day. It is no wonder that, under such 
circumstances, Lord PaLerston should enjoy a popularity as the 
genuine representative of the national feeling such as has seldom 
fallen to the lot of a Minister; but it would be a ludicrous, 
and might hereafter prove a fatal, mistake on the part of his 
especial admirers, to suppose that his age, or his social tact, 
or the affability and liveliness of his manner, will command 
the same homage for one hour after a serious divergence 
should arise between his policy and the sentiments of his 


supporters. Englishmen are not quite such children as to be 
_ guided in their political nces mainly by their enjoyment 
of pleasantry and “ ;” and it is certainly no friendship to 


Lord Panwerston to persuade him that his influence rests on 
ything else than the fidelity and sym with whieh he 


countrymen. Without this claim on their allegiance, all the 
joviality of green old age would scarcely win him a single 
isan. And of all men he is perhaps the least likely to 
misconceive the true source of the popularity which he at 


present possesses. 


EAST AND WEST. 

bgp are a great many books written about India, but they 
are seldom very entertaining. Or, if >» plied a want 
that was once felt, want exists no longer. e have had some 
tolerably written books of Indian travel, and a few readable 
rting memoirs, and at least one sketch of the machinery of 
rsa bor in India. But there ave many Indian subjects on 
which Indian writers never touch, but which would be full of 

interest to people here who care about the East. We never 

near the natives in Indian books. There is plenty about 
servants of the writer, about ayahs and grass-cutters, and there 
have been numerous descriptions of Sepoys and other native 


read 
among the Mahomedens, and that at one period his- 
tory lange bodies of Hindeos became Mahomedans. The most 
we co find in a printed book would be the statement 
that in the reign of one of the Great Mogul monarchs, 
foree, or the persuasion, induced several leading families to 
make the change. But this only satisfies 5 hee very partially. 
We want also to know the relation between ome- 
danized families and the other Hindoo families, whether they have 
adopted the Mahomedan ways of thinking, and how far they are 
affected by caste. Still less have we any estimate of the relations 
of the East and the West, and of the action they are exercising, or 
are likely to exercise, on each other. Many men must have turned 
this subject over in their minds while in India, and have specu- 
lated on the results which the bringing together of the ends of the 
earth is carrying with it. They must have ered over the 
rs and capabilities of the native mind, and over the thoughts 

which the native mind, with its strange activity and limitation, 
naturally suggests to the mind of a Westen thinker . But no one 
has tried to give us the benefit of his meditation, or to write any- 
thing like a book of general philosophy, or, if that is too pretentious 
a word, a book of observation and reflection on the East, and 
especially on India. The real imvestigation of the ways of 
thought of the natives cannot, of course, be attempted by any one 
who does not know India personally, but it may, perhaps, be 
worth while te notice a few points in which it is not difficult to 
see that India is influencing us, or we are producing something 
like an on which, 

Perh notion which, among we have gai rom our 
Pee with the East, is the one of the practical im- 
portance, is that of the numerousness of mankind. It seems v 
simple and very familiar to speak of a hundred or a hundred 
fifty millions of people in ia, and four hundred millions in 
China. We have grown accustomed to the thought that all these 
people are going on, with religions of their own, with a certain 
amount of civilization, and with an amount.of happiness which is 
not.so verycontemptible. But although this thought seems so simple, 
it exercises a much greater influence over our way of thinking than 
would at first sight appear. If the East was barbarous, if the 
inhabitants of lotia and China were simple savages, like the in-. 
habitants of the interior of Africa, they would not be near enough 
to us to affect us much. We should do little more than bestow 
on them that sort ae wonder which the condition even of 


brute beasts may y awaken in anyone who ins to think 
over the my of animated nature. But the Buddhist or the 
Mahomedan is not to be treated in this way. These e force on 


that we cannot push our beli 
with the world. 


or absence of belief, there could 


gives effect to the common aspirations almost all his 
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of | difficult for Englishmen here to make out the position of 
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n of 
us the consideration of the suiliciency, for many purposes Of lite 
| creeds and philosophies so different a our 7. the simplest 
| mode of treating this thought is to say that these creeds and 
| philosophies are worth nothing — that ours are right— and that 
| we must make them think as we do. However true this may 
| be a0.an aspization of a remote and indefinite future, the fact 
| remains that they do not think as we do, and do not show = 
| any signs of wanting to learn new thoughts. It is not that they 
| have gone Ve all which we have to suggest as new, 
} | this we might have expected. But these Onentals manage to 
| make their thoughts, their foolish fatalism, their washings, and 
their metaphysical reveries fill up the void in their hearts. We 
| | cannot remain unimpressed by this. We are compelled to a kind 
of reluctant toleration by the sight of these multitudes of thinkers, 
thinking thoughts that are not.ours. We are moved to a feeling, 
which may be noticed to be gradually increasing in Western Europe, 
too far in judging of and dealing 
er causes —-, foster this 
ing, W 18.4 necessary step, perhaps, in ucation of the 
| West, although it brings with it many counterbalancing evils ; 
| but it is unquestionable that our intercourse with the East tends 
to promote what, for the sake of convenience, is called by the 
Wed ee The root of toleration is uncertainty, or, 
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Toleration requires a belief, but a belief perceived to be encom- 
d with difficulties. either in its acceptance or its application. 
he East very slightly affects our acceptance of our belief, but it 
tells silently but surely on our views as to its application. We 
regard the Orientals with whom we have to do in a very different 
way from that in which the Spanish conquerors regarded the 
Mexicans, or the early European settlers in Asia regarded those 
whose possessions they coveted or appropriated. We have learned 
to take them in, as it were, into the horizon of our speculation, 
and to give them a place in the scheme which we conceive to be 
designed for the human race. 
Another idea, of less practical importance, perhaps, that the 
East —— home to us, but one full of significance, is that of 
the possible stagnation of human thought. We have seen in the 
West the growth, the maturity, and the decay of many trees of 
knowledge. We have had Greece, and Rome, and medieval 
Europe all full of genius and thought, and beliefs that have 
away. We know that the march of man’s intellect has not, 
as a matter of fact, been in a straight line. It is only through 
many wanderings, and after many haltings and much retrogression, 
that a substantial advance has been made. But the East —— 
us with a new phase of human thought—that of standing still after 
a certain progress has been made, and standing still tranquilly and 
complacently. We see that truth does not necessarily prevail. 
One thought does not lead to another. As Hindoo philosophy, and 
Hindoo sacred observances, and the Hindoo conception of heaven 
and earth satisfied the Hindoos two thousand years ago, so do 
they satisfy them now. The mind of India has not perished. 
The Hindoos have not ceased to think. But they think 
for ever in the same groove. ‘There are still learned and 
wise men among the natives after the native type. There are 
natives who still follow up Hindoo philosophy, and learn to read 
and write Sanskrit on purpose to know the knowledge of the 
ancients, just as we learn Greek to read Plato and Aristotle. 
They even sometimes go so far as to write to the great Sanskrit 
scholar naturalized in England, in order to have the best possible 
help in the examination of the great bases of ‘their speculation. 
But they always move in the same circle, and follow the same 
foams unending path of what we should call the most 
arren metaphysics. e notion of activity without progress, 
when brought fairly home to us, ests many things to which 
we might otherwise be blind. In their anticipations of the future 
of the human race, most sanguine speculators assume that, because 
a thing is true it will make its way in the world, and that 
dual all men will come to think alike. It appears, 80 
ay as the short experience of the modern world enables us to 
guess, that in all nations where thought is really progressive, 
there will be a constant approximation to something like unity of 
thought; for this is the n result of the perpetual inter- 
change of thought that goes on, now that the vehicles of commu- 
nication have been so largely increased and improved. But that 
thought will be everywhere progressive appears by no means 
certain. We should not soohehiy have anticipated what we find 
to be the fact, that in a vast proportion of the human race thought 
can exist, but exist without advancing. Still, as the fact is so, 
we must recognise it, and the ition of it will tend greatly 
to mitigate the ardour of expectation with which sanguine minds, 
accustomed only to the growth of thought in the West, hail the 
impending enlightenment of mankind. 

Among the subjects connected with India which we should like 
to see treated by a competent person, is that of the impression 
which our teaching produces on the Eastern mind, when we fairly 
get it under our command. It would, probably, not be wise to 
attend too much to religious changes. Missionaries obey what 
they think is the Divine command to teach all nations, whether 
the nations receive their teaching or not. We cannot say that 


it isa bird. We are not aware that hitherto we have done more 
than teach our Indian canaries to fire off Shakspearian cannon. [| 
is funny to see them do it; but, if they only bring up their 
analyses of Lady Macbeth’s character as a juggler brings up a 
sword out of his stomach, the game is, perhaps, hardly worth the 
candle. It may be that more is done, and there are men now 
engaged in education in India who will get it done, if 
it is to be done; but we should very much like to hear 
that any competent judge believes in its feasibility. 

The direct teaching which the West can give the East appears 
to be very limited. Between their thoughts and our thoughts 
there is a great gulf fixed. But, indirectly, we are teaching the 
natives of India every day exactly what they most needed to be 
taught. We are governing them, and a , Strong, just govern- 
ment is teaching them what is the meaning of law, ot justice, and 
of political integrity. We have, in acquiring our rule, done many 
things that a very unsqueamish morality may be shocked at, 
But it is probable, or we at least hope it is probable, that this 
sort of wholesale original immorality did not do much harm in 
the East. From time immemorial the Orientals have been 
accustomed to governments founded on wrung. The vice of 
its origin need not much affect the character of the rule. 
What it is, and not how it came there, is the important 
question. And our government in India has in y life 
many admirable qualities. It brings before the lying, fraudul 
corrupt Ss emg of the East the spectacle of men whose wi 
can generally be depended on, who administer the law equally, 
who adhere, even to their own loss, to bargains they have once 
made, and who cannot be bribed. The teaching we have it in our 


give, if allowance is made for human imperfection, throws into the 
shade all missionary efforts and Shakspearian education, however 
laudable they may be in their sphere. The natives are learning a 
lesson for which they have already the sense to be, in some small 
degree, thankful. And that they are — it, and that it is of the 
very highest value to them, might be dwelt on very profitably in 
England. We are, from the circumstances of our time, dispro- 
portionally enamoured of the direct means of education. We see 
the use of catechisms and but we are blind to the incom- 
a value of good government. Perhaps, we at home should 

ave something to learn about ourselves as well as the Hindoos, 
if we were induced by a writer of real power and thought to 
ponder over the spectacle of a people whom we are daily and 
visibly bringing within the elevating influences of good Eager 
= but on whom our direct teaching produces apparently little 
e 


LIBRI FATALES. 


rs oracles are not yet dumb; and, so far from the Sibylline 
leaves being committed to the winds, they may be had of 
all booksellers in town and country, and in all varieties of form, 
from Dr. Cumming’s resplendent five-shilling volumes down to 
modest tract-like publications, neatly sewed, at fourpence, or even 
at a penny. Not that all the prophets have been equally dis- 
cerning. A prying insight into the peculiarities and wants of 
human nature has been much greater in some than in others. 
Zadkiel and Moore have been faithful and laborious hierophants in 
an unbelieving generation; but their predictions have been too 
much concerned with trivialities like the affairs of Europe and the 
weather of next year. It is not until one’s success in “love and 
trade,” or the significance of one’s dreams, is fairly taken up by 
the oracle, that prophecy is really appreciated. 
Whenever there happened to be an unusual press of business at 
Delphi, there were always (we are informed) two Pythias in 
attendance, who took their seats on the tripod alternately, while a 


missions fail because they do not make converts, for they relieve 
the conscience of Christendom. Yet, so far as Christianizing the | 
Orientals is suecess, our missions have not been successful. When | 
converts have been made, they have generally been persons of | 
humble rank, or doubtful sincerity, or of a meek, docile spirit. | 
In any case they have taken unresistingly the stamp which the 
missionaries have set upon them. They have no religious thought 
apart from that of their teachers. It would be as useless to in- | 
quire what @ native Indian Christian thinks an@ believes as to | 
inquire what is the creed of a nigger who jumps and sings at a_ 
revival. But we have tried to test our power over the Hindoo | 
mind, not only in religious matters, but in secular. We have sub- | 
jected them to the experiment of a high English education. Here 
we have been to some extent su ul. e have managed to 
make them know very great books in the way in which 
boys know a book in which they are to be examined. 
It is wonderful what young natives can be got to learn if 
they are encouraged to do it by prizes, or the hope of distinction, 
or the exhortations of an able European. An Indian lad of sixteen 
thinks nothing of reading Shakspeare, of being able to explain it 
as English schoolboys explain a Greek play, and of writing inge- 
nious exercises and criticisms on the characters of the drama. 
‘“‘ Analyse the character of Lady Macbeth” is thought rather an 
casy question in an examination at Bombay, and the natives do 
analyse her character, and analyse it very well after the schoolboy 
fashion. They deplore her ambition, they show up her cruelty, 
they admire the efirontery with which she subjugates her husband. 
But, so far as we know, at present they are, after all, only like 
animals that have learnt a new and wonderful trick. A canary that 
has been taught to fire a cannon is a curious sort of bird, but still 


third was kept in readiness in case some accident should happen to 
either of the other two. This triple provision has been imitated in 
the modern methods of disseminating occult knowledge. We 
lately fell in with three small books, each supplementing the others 
in some important particular, and making * altogether quite an 
imposing collection of predictive wisdom. These were, The Book 
of Fate, otherwise called The Oraculum— The Circle of Fate—and 
Dreamer’s Interpreter. A claim is set up on behalf of the Book 

of Fate, which seems to us hardly worthy of the learned promul- 
tors. It is said to have been “ found in the cabinet of Napoleon 
uonaparte, who estimated it as his greatest treasure, being in the 
habit of consulting it on all momentous occasions, having always 


_ found its predictions the truest insight into futurity.” ‘this is a low 


bid for popularity, which the prophet should have scorned to make. 
It damages the military reputation of Napoleon, by attributing the 
conquest of Europe not so much to the operation of consummate 
— as to the correct casting up of asterisks. But it also 
mages the Book of Fate or Or , by setting forth as its 
chief claim to attention, not intrinsic merit, but Napoleon’s 
tronage. It is as if Delphi had advertised itself, not as the 
ocal habitation of the oa but only as the prophetic 
which Alexander had consulted. But, passing over this unmm- 
portant defect, let us examine the book itself. All possible 
contingencies of human life may, it appears, be reduced to sixteen 
heads. They may be classified into answers to some one of the 
sixteen following questions; “Shall I obtain my wish? Shall I 
have success in my undertakings? Shall I gain or lose in my 
cause? Shall I have to live in foreign a Shall I recover 
my ? ‘Will the stranger return? Will my friend be 
true I have to travel? Does the person love and regard 


power to give in this way, and which practically we may be said to +- 
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me? Will the marriage be prosperous? What sort of a wife, or 
husband, shall I have? ill she have a son or a daughter? 
Will the patient recover? ‘Will the prisoner be released? Shall 
I be 1 or unlucky? What does my dream signify?” 
Such is the complete manner in which the Oraculum con- 
trives to cover the round of life; and if the time ever 
arrives when its circulation may equal its pretensions, one 
really does not see what is to become of the profits arising from 
the second column of The Times. In the sixteenth and last 
uestion we see the germ which will be afterwards expanded into 
the Dreamer’s Interpreter; but the Oraculum itself has a prior 
claim on our attention. By an easy manipulation of certain 
asterisks — a process better understood perhaps than is commonly 
supposed in the milliner’s workroom and the servant’s hall — the 
Oraculum is made to speak. In other words, we are guided to the 
proper point on one of the sixteen pages which are filled with 
tabulated answers to the questions comprising the sum total of 
human possibilities. Some of the responses are quite up to the 
Delphic standard of ambiguity. Thus, in the case of the fourteenth 
question, which asks whether “ the prisoner will be released,” the 
awful fact of getting eight asterisks arranged in a double row 
involves the following distressing and bewildering reply, — 


$22 Death may end the imprisonment. 


A or two further back, the inquirer is thus warned, with a 
disregard of detailed explanation : — 

% * £ Beware of your enemies, who seek to do harm. 
It must be excessively annoying, after taking one’s ticket for a 
distant place, to fill up the interval of waiting for the train by 
consulting the Oracudum, and to come again upon the fatal number 
of eight with the decisive announcement — 

£22 Prepare for a short journey; you will be recalied by an unex- 

pected event. 

It is always well to have two strings to your bow. When luck 
fails, you have the authority of the Oraculum for giving a trial to 
prayer and honest effort : — 

8 «« You have no luck; pray to God and strive honestly. 


£222 You are not lucky— pray to God that he may help you. 


Four asterisks portend either very slightly modified prosperity, 
or a perfect shower of felicity. Mr. Edwin James, when revolvin 
the searching question, number four in the Book of Fate, “Shall 
have to live in foreign parts,” would have shed tears of joy could 
he but have obtained the lucky four and read the mse, “ You 
will obtain a great fortune in another country.” Some of his 
friends, however, on this side of the water would hardly have 
needed the help of the uncanny light to supply the answers, “ If 
you trust Ais friend you will have cause for sorrow ;” and “ You 
will not recover the property you have lost.” 

The Dreamer’s Interpreter isa collection of interpretations put u 
more than two hundred possible, or rather im sashle, dreams. e 
greater number, at any rate, are visions which we do not remember 
ourselves to have experienced even under the sympathetic influence 
of a sick room, and the old-fashioned, much-perforated rushlight 
stand. Birds retain, in this modern oneirocritic manual, the 
important part which they used to play in ancient augury. “To 
dream of feathers is very favourable; to the tradesman it denotes 
success and wealth, and to the lover or maiden a speedy marriage 
and connubial happiness.” Again, to dream of fowls is ‘very 
unfavourable. It betokens loss of property and of friends; to the 
lover it indicates disappointment and misery. On the other hand, 
a dream of ostrich feathers may be hailed with the liveliest satis- 
faction by “the tradesman, the farmer, the lover, the sailor, and 
the maid.” We may observe in passing that the wile is carefully 
intermingled with the dulce on every page of the Interpreter. You 
never have the lover long together but the tradesman is lurking 
at his elbow. The principle of interpreting by contraries is largely 
adopted. Thus, when a dreamer thinks himself surrounded by 
ornaments, jewellery, &c., he need not be proud of it, as it fore~ 
bodes vane og disappointment both to the male and female 
visionary. To dream of beautiful paintings is remarkably un- 
Sevvindli denoting that you will have many false friends, and 
that your time will be chiefly spent in idle projects. To dream 
that you are going to prison, or that you are in one, is a 
sign, if involved (sic), that you will soon be released from 
your difficulties. To dream that you have swallowed poison, 
and are very sick, implies that something will happen which, 
though very alarming at first, will terminate very much to your 
advantage. But too much faith must not be reposed in the prin- 
ciple of contraries, after all. For to dream that you are pressed almost 
to death, and are in a state of absolute suffocation, betokens that 
a weight of calamities will befall you. When the Interpreter had 
reached this point, it seems to have occurred to him that the phe- 
nomena just mentioned are remarkably like those of ordinary 
nightmare, thus affording an excellent opportunity for a short dis- 
quisition on that term, together with an implied proof of the 
correctness of the interpretation. “This dream,” we are told, 
“ originates from what is called the nightmare, and this mare is 
derived from Mara, the name of a spirit, which is said by the 
Northern nations to a ee ow while asleep. Nowas this spirit 
jn ee a stagnation, which occasions this dreadful sensation, the 
must consequently (sic) be very unfavourable.” A truly ora- 
cular sequitur. Again, to dream of swords being in your way for 
which you cannot account, instead of being a sign—as it should be 
by contraries—that you will leap victorious over every obstacle, is a 
proof that you have many secret enemies. “ Beware, then, of a 


honour and ge To dream of 


conspiracy against 
wheels is a sign of many vicissitudes of fortune —a tol 
obvious solution; and observe the cheerful moral -—‘ Then 
be not discouraged, remember the song, ‘The wretched 
to-day may be happy to-morrow.’” Did you ever dream of the 
Great Mogul, or of anything relative to Asiatic p? If so, 
beware — that dream foreboded great undertakings without success. 
Or of boots scattered about your residence, id oe must confess, 
— to us the very last thing to occur even to the morbid fi 

of the confirmed opium eater? Boots so disposed foretel mu 
travelling, or that you will receive a visit or visits from persons 
who have come a long journey on urgent business. 

About many of the solutions there hangs an air of amusi 
simplicity, which, we have no doubt, is one of the attributes 
the truly prophetic character. To dream of beads denotes tem- 

success to a connexion with a Roman Catholic family. It 
is delicious to trace out here the prophet’s little ruse. Beads, of 
course, suggest the Roman Catholic religion; and, as love or 
marriage is a principal element in the world of dreams, a “ con- 
nexion with a Roman Catholic family” naturally occurs to the 
mind. But as most, if not all readers, will be aware beforehand 
that beads have something or other to do with the Roman 
Catholics, where will be the credit of the Dreamer’s Inter- 
if more be not somehow Success 

e connexion must, at any rate, we , and the whole 
is crowned by the imposing w “temporary.” Marry 
into a Roman Catholic family you may and will; but your 
success will be only “temporary.” To dream that you are buying 
any commodities is not so a sign as when you fancy yo 
the vendor. However, it is not particularly unfavourable. Some 
one may, but in vain, endeavour to wrong you. The next is a 
truly soothing solution: “If a maid or a widow dream of a 
muil, she may expect soon to be married to one who will 
render her comfortable for life.” With regard to chimney 
sweepers, we are pleasantly told that “To dream of these sooty 
gentlemen is exceedingly favourable ; the tradesman will have new 
and good customers; and the lover will be successful in all his 
amours.” Finally, to dream that you are en ina ag 
suit is, as might have been expected, a gentle hint that you wi 
have considerable business on hand, which will cause a great deal 
of trouble and vexation. The Interpreter is appropriately adorned 
by a frontispiece representing Morpheus. He extends his arms 
over a sleeping figure, and has a beard like that with which Nos- 
tradamus, as it “streamed like a meteor in the air,” terrified 
the youthful Henri IV., when brought by Catherine de Medicis 
to have his nativity cast. The Circle of Fate is nothing 
more than a collection of plagiarisms from Lilly and Sir Thomas 
Browne on physiognomy, the luck of days, and endless charms 
and ceremonies. ‘The author has missed the great astrological 
fact about Thursday, with which some old writers have made so 
much play. Thursday was, by the horoscope, the my ed of 
Henry VIII.; and it was on a Thursday that he himself, Edward 
VL., Mary, and Elizabeth, died. 

It is curious to reflect on the vitality of an attachment to 
the “Babylonian Numbers.” We were assured in the western 
town where these publications were met with, that the de- 
mand for them is brisk among servants and apprentices. 
The truth seems to be that they afford the ancillary mind a 
pleasing excitement without, however, laying any restriction upon 
active exertion, should it be deemed advisable after all to resort to 
that. “If you are unlucky, pray to God and strive honestly,” 
says the Book of Fate itself. But in the meantime you may enjoy 
a species of quiet mental agitation, analogous to that produced by 
betting on a small scale. If the oracle comes true, the votary wins; 
if it fails, she loses, but she does not lose much. It is not a want of 
education that is to blame for this weakness, All the education 
in the world would not remedy the evil, so far as it is an evil. It 
is a strengthening of the will, not a clearing of the head, that is 
wanted —a page of intelligence into exercise, rather than intel- 
ligence itself. An awk turn may undoubtedly be taken 
sometimes by may a too implicit faith in Oracua, It was 
an awkward thing for the courtiers of Charles IX. when, his 
magicians having assured him that he should live as many days as 
he could turn about on his heels in an hour, standing on one leg, that 
monarch “every morning performed that solemn gyration,” and the 
principal officers of State had to perform it in like manner, jud 
chancellors, and generals —T on one leg and turning round. And 
it would be a perplexing thing if Jeames, having read that morni 
in the Book of Fate “ you will succeed as you desire,” were to wa 
into the drawing-room and make an offer of hand and heart to his 
mistress. But, in a general way, the Libri Fatales do no great 
harm ; and it is not those below stairs alone who make believe to 
credit much more than they would care directly to own, 


LOCAL ANTIQUARIES. 

— great youly gathering of the antiquarian world at the 

meeting of the Archeological Institute is commonly followed 
by the yearly meetings of some of those smaller bodies which, 
instead of the whole kingdom, confine their ran a single 
county or other district. Thus the archwologists of Wiltshire lately 
met at Malmesbury, and those of Somersetshire at Wellington, 
and the Cambrian Archeological Association has just finished its 
meeting at Truro. These local meetings of course follow the 
example of their great prototype as closely as they can. The 


Cambrian Society, as embracing a wider district than any of the 
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various parts i » Dai comes the nearest to 
the general model. The others meet in the different market- 
towns of. their several counties; and the great man of the 
neighbourhood is, if possible, plaeed in the chair, where his per- 
formances exhibit, in different cases, every possible degree of 

and badness. It is evident that if a wealthy squire is 


learned man, who is always tempted to become a disputant rather 
whole, the noblemen and gentlemen 
on whom greatness is im this way thrust oftener surprise us by 
their success than by their failure. In a local Society local 
standing cannot be neglected. Without the peer or chief squire of 
tho neighbourhood it would not get on. But it is really wonderful 
how well such or chief squire often gets on in a line which 
is quite alien to his pursuits. 
er the auspices, then, of the local patriarch, with an expert 
secretary, commonly some zealous clergyman, at his elbow, the 
Society examines what is to be seen in the town of its meeting and in 
the country round about it. Papers are read — speeches are made — 
the church, the castle, or the encampment forms the subject of a 
lecture on the —_ A few luncheons are eaten, and commonly a 
blic dinner is held, and afew healths drunk afterit. If any of the 
ights of the Institute either live in the county, or not living in 
the county, can be persuaded to attend the meeting, they are of 
course received with honour, and take a leading part in the pro- 
ceedings. If no such are to be had, the local antiquaries do what 
they can for themselves. In either ease, two or three days are 
pleasantly and profitably spent; for every such meeting must in- 
crease knowledge in some degree, and obtain new votaries for the 
service of our national antiquities. 

The local antiquary, n he knows his own place, is a 
thoroughly useful person. Of course, as the test man 
mwst live somewhere, the most distinguished antiquary is, in 
one sense, a local antiquary somewhere or other. But what 
is commonly meant by a local antiquary is one who is merely 
local -—- one who knows his own neighbourhood and little else, 
whose personal researches have been mainly confined to his 
ewan county. One man will know every church, another every 
camp, another every piece of local and family history, within his 
own range, without knowing very much beyond it. Such a man, 
we repeat, has his own marked sphere of usefulness. He has a 
more minute knowledge of facts within a certain range than a man 
of wider observation can have. But because his range is narrow, 
he has small ities of making inferences from his know- 
ledge. He will commonly be of most use by supplying the more 
general antiquary with facts, by guiding him to chief objects 
in his neighbourhood, and by leaving him to compare, to criticize, and 
to make deductions. Such a function may be rather a lowly one, 
but it is one thoroughly useful and le; and the services 
of such an assistant, cordially given, will always be cordially re- 
ceived by those to whom they are given. 

Our experience tells us that, as a general rule, the relations 
between local and general antiquaries are com much what they 
should be. Here and there, indeed, the | oracle proses, and 
twaddles, and sticks hard to exploded theories; but far more 
commonly he is content frankly to accept a secondary place, and to 
vender to the man of wider research those services which his own 
position enables him to do. At a meeting of the Institute the 
services of local antiquaries are always most useful, and are most 
thankfully acknowledged. A good local secretary, who knows his 
own county well, is an absolutely indispensable aid to the excur- 
sions and to the meeting generally. The failure of the Institute at 
Gloucester, and its success at Worcester, are to be attributed to no 
cause more than to the absence of good local information in the 
one city, and its presence in the other. And an antiquary of 
general reputation, who attends a local meeting, has very seldom 


to complain of any lack of and deference. He it is who is 
oe asked to talk, local wisdom commonly displays 
itself by listening. 


But the duties of the local - Cages, are not 
universally understood. This has conspictously shown this 
year at whet is commonly the most important of the provincial 
meetings —that of the Cambrian Association. That body must 
not be mistaken for a mere society of Welshmen. The antiquities 
of the Principality are so varied and interesting that they are 
eagerly studied by men from all quarters of the Kingdom. 
English, Scotch, and Irish antiquaries habitually meet their strietly 
Cambrian brethren at the meetings of the Association. This 
the Association met, not in Wales itself, but in the kindred land 
of Cornwall. It went, not uninvited, but at the request of the 
Cornish Royal Institution. Amd, as far as feeding their guests, 
and providing them with amusements went, no le ever better 
discharged the part of hosts than the Comichmen. Dnt, unluckily, 
they quite forgot their position in the archmological world. The 
Teuro meeting was even more than usually well attended by 


men of mark from various of the kingdom. As the 


urtesy required ; of the meet 
should be left to the imviters. The Cornishmen pale 


‘were omitted, and less important ones inserted ; hurry reigned 
here, and loss of time enas taa hours were devoted to objects 
which were not matters of antiquity at all. The idea the 
managers seemed to be, to arrange only pleasant picnics, and 
not scientific excursions. Medizval antiquities were altogether 
snubbed; the churches of Probus, Fowey, and St. Austell were 
left unvisited ; St. Sennen, a dated church —that special rarity — 
was ruthlessly hurried by. Domestic architecture, though its 
great expositor was present, seemed to be a thing which entered 
nobody’s head. Even the primeval antiquities were not done 
justice to. The custom of the Cambrian Association, like other 
societies, is to have every object seen, every auiding, barrow, 
inscribed stone, or whatever it may be, expounded on the 

some one specially learned in that branch of antiquity. And cer- 
tainly there were men at Truro capable of expounding evezy thing 
that could need exposition. To those who were familiar wi 
former meetings of the Association, it seemed strange that really 
distinguished men should have to stand and be lectured by 
i + local guides, who might indeed have shown the way to 
the monuments, but who were utterly incapable of explaini 
them. But it was only towards the end of the meeting that some 
the really competent visitors were allowed to hold forth over one or 
two of the wonderful primzeval monuments of Cornwall. Through- 
out, the local m rs seemed to fancy that all their guests 
had come to learn of them and not to teach them. Suggestions 
as to the improvement of the line of objects were prom 

set aside. Did not those who lived on the spot know best what 
to go and see? At the meetings, again, whenever the orator of 
the evening was about to begin his paper or lecture, some local 
oracle almost invariably jumped up to talk about ——e 
And, with all this, 1 

There was no account of the gradually retiring frontiers of the 
ancient kingdom, of the advance of Ceawlin, and Ina, and A®thel- 
stan; there was no account of the Earldom and Duchy, no 
biography of that one among the Earls of Cornwall, who, alone of 
Englishmen, was chosen to wear the crown of Charles the Great. 
One Cornish paper indeed there was, one on the nomenclature of 
the Scilly Isles, by the — Cornish — Mr. Norris. We 
cannot profess to j its merits; but there was something 
udicrous in the with which a local potentate 
rose at its conclusion to correct the errors of one of the two or 
three men who understand an extinct uage. 

We must, however, add, to the credit of the Cornish anti- 

uaries, that they are capable of hearing the name of Sir Cornewall 
is with calmness. The great iconoclast, among his other 
acts of destruction, has smitten to the ground the old notion of 
direct Pheenician intercourse with Cornwall. This question was 
of course discussed, and we are glad to say that it was temperately 
discussed on the Cornish side. The capacity of the Phoenician advo- 
cates to dispute with the Seeretary for War may indeed be jud, 
of by one oracle telling us that he agreed with Sir Cornewall in 
disbelieving the circumnavigation of Africa by command of Piolemy- 
Necho, and by another ing that the Phoenicians who 
visited Cornwall must have come straight from Tyre. We care 
not to ask whether this were pure ignorance, or that sort of 
utter muddleheadedness which disqualifies a man for reasoning 
equably with pure ignorance. But it was at least something that 
Sir Cornewall was dealt with, not as a monster to be shrieked 
at, but asa great scholar to be respectfully answered. At lasta 
eanny Scot, who could reason, came to the rescue, and sent the 
Pheenicians packing. 

The Cambrian Association has been so many years the model of 
good management among societies of this kind, that it can afford 
to have a single meeting mismanaged, especially as the mismanage- 
ment was not its own. But the Truro meeting should be a 
warning to local managers for the future. Men who know the 
antiquities of all Britain, sometimes of all Europe, do not come to 
be taught by, but to teach, those who know only the antiquities of 
a single county. And when men come for a definite scientific 
purpose, their object is not answered by being taken to a pam 

icnic, or an agreeable water excursion. Nothing could be more 
Find and well-intentioned than the reception which the Cambrian 
Association met with at Truro; but wikis could have been less 
well-advised, simply because the local antiquaries did not know their 
place. That place is a definite and a useful one, and one of which 
no one need be ashamed. ‘The local antiquary can do some thi 
which the general antiquary cannot, and the general antaven 
always accept his help with thankfulness. But it is only an 
inspired prophet who can with any decency pretend to be wiser 
than the aged, and to have more understanding than his teachers. 
When the oracle of a county sets —e teach men familiar with 
the history, the monuments, and the buildings of whole kingdoms 
and empires, no great edification can result from his instructions. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S APOLOGY. 


of giving the world an account of the recent ecclesiastical 

political proceedings at Rome, connected di and remotely 
to find with the form in which he has thought to address 
his clergy, and others than his clergy. The informal method of 
communicating with the outside world which politicians have 
recently adopted has its advantages, and churchmen are not to be 


ehalked out the excursions, and showed that they had no sort of 
idea what an archeological i : 


excursion was. Important objects 


censured for imitating in this matter the policy of secular prudence. 
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‘An after-dirmer banquet is oceasion good | political aspect. Very likely it would have been unreaeonshie to 

catnip Gslilion Wlaicion th comemenieos, or to conceal, a | expect and foolish to hope that so many should not have 

policy; and a beery audience of Buckinghamshire farmers is | theirsay on the Temporaliti ies question. that was asserted was 
that they did have their say. 


not a body too vile through which a political leader may e 
riment on the judices party. “The Most 
Eminent and Most whee et Nicholas, of the Holy Roman 
Church, Cardinal Priest’ of the title of St. Pudentiana, and Arch- 
bishop of Westmi ” —one dwells with lingering delight on 
these unctuous and mouth-filling gobbets—in replying to an 
“ Address of the clergy secular and regular of the Archdioccee of 
Westminster,” has improved the occasion, and condescends to 
answer many pers, both in England and France, and to 
deal a. backhanded blow at a literary organ of his own communica, 
The communication between a Bishop and his clergy is usually 
considered to be privileged and confidential ; and we never meddle 
with Episcopal . But, to do him justice, Dr. Wiseman is 
never backward im a literary fray; and we feel no hesitation in 
criticizing a pamphleteer in print, whatever deference we may feel 
for mitres or mobcaps in general. 

Whatever Dr. Wiseman writes is worth reading. We do not 
refer to his unquestionable learning, or to those many accomplish- 
ments which place him at an elevation so far removed from most 
of his brethren; nor do we advert to the fact that he has a 
character, and is a man of real personal individual mark. His co- 
religionists hardly understand and scarcely trust him ; and this is, 
at least, a testimony to his powers. But what we like to read— 
we do not say what we like, in his pamphlets and pastorals—is his 
= remarkable English. It is in its way good English, but it is 
such English as no Englishman ever wrote. It swells, and rolls, 
and surges with a full, tumid, boisterous sonorousness; or, to 
change the figure, it paces and struts like a large Castilian horse. 
It is, in fact, Spanish-English. There was a Spanish-Latin, and 
just what Lucan is to Virgil Wiseman’s English is to pure English. 

ults may be found with the following passage, describing the 
procession of the Bishops on the day of the Canonization; but it is 
a piece of elaborate and ornate eloquence, much like the 
architecture of Spain, worth studying as well for its richness as its 
taste: — 

Between the altar and the throne, the tomb of Peter and his chair, the 
whole vast space was filled with the procession of bishops, slowly see to 
pay their silent homage to the successor of that Apostle, and the Vicar of his 

aster. There, no longer could distinction be traced of country, or race, or 
age, or personal gifts, or riches, or social position, or other source of worldly 
or external pre-eminence. Only length of service in the episcopal army was 
the principle and rule by which it was marshalled. The prince-bishop of an 
old, untouched hierarchy, would follow the struggling Vicar Apostolic of an 
uncleared See beyond the Atlantic, if the latter was the elder in the ecclesias- 
tical ranks. Clothed alike in the same simple, but graceful, vestment, bearing 
each his own spotless, but plain linen mitre, without state or even attendance, 
with the same gravity of demeanour, the same deliberate step, the same devout 
expression, one thouglit, one sentiment, one spirit seemed to fill, to move, to 
inspire all. It was one body clothed in the same beauty of holiness, advancing, 
{om by the uniformity of its parts, seeming still the same. On, on, for an 

, smoothly and noiselessly, glided the stream, in successive yet unsepa- 
rated waves, like the summer even, gently undulating under the passage of 
an unseen breeze. Each, as he arrived, impressed upon his Father his filial 
kiss, and sealed by it his declaration of fealty, as well as his homage of love. 
. . . Yes, the world passed away from sight and thought ; and the Church, 
in her own might, that of unanimity and universality, coagmented and 
cemented by the precious Blood that still flows through her sacramental and 
superhuman life, the Church alone, for that moment prostrate in breathless 
adoration, rose before all our eyes triumphant, unconquerable, and divine. 

Then, when to sight was added sound, when thousands of voices broke 
forth, whether in the supplication of the Litany or in the thanksgiving of the 
Te Deum, as if from the stones of the huge temple, from every nook and 
sacred recess, arose, as from the very marble pavement, in many accents, in 
various sounds of voice, but in thorough unison of strain and 
unanimity of feeling, it was, indeed, as the sound of many waters, the only 
image ~ Aguaas the Divine Word has selected to describe the chorus of celestial 
worship. 

We are, however, more concerned with the Cardinal’s matter 
than his manner. He says that Rome has been misrepresented by 
“the Press,” which has insinuated that the whole business of the 
canonization was but a pretence, and that the obscure Japanese 
martyrs were a pretext for convening a crowd of bishops in order 
to strike a political blow. This is not what was said. It was 
never seriously argued, either that the martyrdom itself was got 
up ne years ago with an eye to the present situation, or that the 
preliminary process of beatification was hurried over in order to 
get up the celebration at the particular juncture of 186z. We 
can quite believe that everything was selon les régles; and that 
the blessed John De Sanctis and his twenty-six companions would 
have been sainted long ago had those “ pecuniary means” been 
forthcoming, the deficiency of which, Dr. Wiseman admits, often 
deprives an t saint of his place in the calendar. But what 
was said was, that the canonization being agreed upon, “because 
there were saints ready for the “woot Be religious opportunity 
was used for political purposes. The charge is not a very unfair one. 
There is no t wonder that the bishops, being at Rome, should 
take counsel about the situation of Rome. e Cardinal does 
this himself. He justifies by his own example what we all said his 
brethren did upon principle. He gives twenty pages of his pam- 

hlet to the religious, and about the same number to the political, 

of the celebration. He describes the ceremony in St. Peter’s, 
and he vindicates the political eedings of the i 


consistory, 
_and the propriety of the address of the bishops to the Pope, which 


he assisted in drawing up. He describes the history of this 
charge, if it amounted to a charge, against the recent convocation, 
that, being gathered together for a religious purpose, it assumed a 


Cardinal Wiseman says that he has been calumniated. He 
with falsehood and perjury a French newspaper, and 
attaches to the Home and Foreign Review —a new Roman Catholic 
publication of liberal sentiments, which has been noticed in these 
columns — the of uttering slander. The allegation was, 
that in a draft of the address prepared by Cardinal Wiseman, and 
offered to the Bishops in his capacity of chairman, violent courses 
were recommended, especially that of launching the greater 
anathema of personal excommunication against Victor Emmanuel 
by name. This the Cardinal tells us is not true, He says that 
his address did not contain the sentiments attributed to 
him. t he does not deny that he did prepare an address 
which was not adopted ; and the only ion remains whether the 
rejected or the ad address was the most violent. As we are 
informed by Dr. Wiseman that the original autograph of all that 
he ever wrote exists, it is very easy to reprint the two documents ; 
and then we shall be in a position to judge on which side the 
calumniation and inaccuracy, falsehood, forgery, and misrepre- 
sentation stand. 

As to the address itself which was presented to the Pope, it 
not incurred criticism—a circumstance on which the ‘Card 
oddly congratulates his cl “Tt has wonderfully escaped the 
censure of Protestant and infidel journals,” for the plain reason 
that it has only reached them in an epi When the whole 
document is before us we dare say that it will be open to censure. 
Even the heads of it are at least questionable. For instance, the 
address states that the temporal is “manifestly a provi- 
dential institution.” This depends upon antecedent. views of 
Providence; and it involves — — assumption, that what- 
ever is permitted is permitted, and exceptionally permitted, as 
bringing in a special way the moral 
government of Almighty No doubt the growth of the 
temporal power is like the growth of Prussia or the consolidation of 
France and Spain. The temporal power grew up by means known 
to history. part of the temporalities was got by intrigue, and 
year! oe by bribery, and another by treachery, and another by 
war. Rich and impressible widows increased the patrimony of 
St. Peter; fi donations had something to do with it; a judi- 
cious siding with a particular cause at the right moment extended 
the limits of the temporalities. We all know how the Marches 
were acquired, and how town after town fell in. A mortgage is 
foreclosed, a needy possessor dealt with in the hour of need. 
These are no new things; but the question is in what sense one 
uses the term providential in connexion with such transactions. 
The late Mr. Roupell’s fortune is, of course, in one sense provi- 
dential; and in this sense we with the 244 bishops, that 
the temporal power is a mamifestly providential institution. 
But to say this is not to say much; though to go on to observe, 
as the bishops are reported to have done, that the “temporal power 
was consolidated by means little short of miraculous,” leads to 
the reflection—we trust not an infidel one—that the moral 
character of miracles has changed since apostolic times. 

Another assumption, both of the Papal allocution and of the 
episcopal address, might, if it were worth while, invite a little 
gentle criticism. In the very first rank of “the frauds and false- 
hoods of the day,” his Holiness places, and his Bishops accept the 
statement, “the hypocrisy of a free church in a free State.” We 
should like to know which is the falsehood. Is it a free Church 
or a free State, or the connexion of a free Church with a free 
State? We su only the first, for a free State is accepted 
by Archbishop hes, and the connexion between Church 
and State, or r its disunion, is at least realized in 
the American States. But what is condemned at Rome is 
such a Church as the Passagliani would fain see in Italy—such 
a Church as is in Portugal —such a Church as the champions of 
the Gallican liberties once fought for, and which was all but a 
leted fact in France—a Church of which, if Rome is to exist 
at all, 


has 
inal 


it will be timely wise to meet the approaching reality 
with something better than a shriek. It is only just such a 
Church as apostles and apostolic men were contented with —a 
Church which leaves Rome a primacy, but not a supremacy, 


Archb and Bishops, inviting his paternal smile 
by their filial glee and affectionate ications.” This isa v 
pretty tableau — lambkins ing and frolicking wi 


A in white robes 
not want much to up the fountam and evergreens, and 
occasionally to entertain so and a party. Antonelli, 
at the procession of the eanonization, as his brother Cardinal 
tells us, a very good deacon, and “as. the Roman statesman 
who had courageously kept at bay for the enemies of his 
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The Cardinal concludes with an engaging picture of the Roman ; 

Court. He describes Pio Nono, surrounded by the nearly three 
hundred Bishops. “ As the bees cluster round their queen, 

. forgetful of thew homes, of their flowers, and of their watchful 

| enemies, so were the three hundred guests gathered round their 
spiritual sovereign, step below step, so on the slope of a graceful 
portico, with a sparkling fountain before it, anddeep shades of ever- 
greens behind and at its sides, he stood in his spotless attire above ai! 
tiaal giee ; It quite recalls anc haicedon ne least; and 
which is more to the purpose, it recalls M. About’s famous sug . 
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mysteries,” excited, as well he might, the admiration of the 
faithful. He tibi sint cure. The ecclesiastical hive, full of sportive 
glee, is what we want. Hitherto the Roman apiary has produced 
only drones in the State and wasps in the Church. 


THE EXPORT WIFE-TRADE. 


ves controversy which raged during the summer months u 
the advantages of emigrating governesses has received a 
somewhat unexpected solution. It appears that the colonies are 
not so anxious for a supply of unmarketable womanhood as English 
philanthropists, in their simplicity, imagined. They express no 
sort of desire for the kind of first-class governess who cannot 
get employment in England ; still less do they show any ardour to 
meet -way that collective pro of marriage which Miss 
Rye so — makes on behalf of her hitherto unwooed sisters. 
e cannot be very much surprised at this expression of feeling. 
If there be any idea to which the colonists are sensitively averse, 
it is that of performing for England the useful office which 
Barking Creek is to be compelled to perform for London. They 
de not like being the ow sewer of any community of the Old 
World. It is no doubt painful for us to be compelled to consume 
our own moral drainage; but it would be harder still for them to 
be compelled to consume other Lop eh Projects of emigration 
are too generally projects for moral drainage in disguise. Sponta- 
neous emigration carries to the colonies just those who are most 
fit to live there, and, therefore, is a questionable advantage to the 
did country, though it is an unmixed benefit to them. Stimu- 
lated emigration only carries those whom we are most r 
to be rid of here, and, therefore, it is a much more popular 
rocess on this side of the water. It matters little what class 
it is desired to send abroad — governesses, paupers, penitents, or 
convicts ; the principle of selection is the same. From our point 
of view it is natural enough. When we find the garrison too 
numerous for the provisions, we naturally turn out the non- 
effectives first. Accordingly, however pure may be the philanthropy 
of those who inaugurate schemes of emigration for the relief 
of overstocked labour markets, it is always the least estimable 
portion of the superfluity who are selected for the operation. It is 
the most incorrigible convict, the most incapable pauper, the most 
unmarketable governess, the most ineligible maiden, who is 
selected for the benefit of the employer or the husband of the 
new country. If they are not always the most willing to go, 
their friends are always the most willing that they should be 
gone. Unfortunately, the feeling upon this subject is necessarily 
reversed on the other side of the water. The colonists are tired 
of becoming customers for the goods which can find no sale in 
England — chipped statuettes, spoiled engravings, and old maids, 
And accordingly, taught by experience, they look askance on all 
projects for supplying them with labour, of which they have not 
the exclusive management themselves. 

It were much to be wished that squatter tastes were such as Miss 
Rye pictured to herself in her dreams. If squatters were so consti- 
tuted by some marvellous provision of nature as to long for a union 
with all the middle-aged ladies who cannot get bridegrooms here, 
the advantage to all parties, except perhaps the squatters them- 
selves, would be inestimable. It would be very cruel to put them 
out of conceit with such wooing extraordinary, if they were natu- 
rally inclined to it. But the ‘phenomenon is sufficiently remark- 
able to require strong evidence of its existence. After the vigorous 
disclaimer ofthe Australian newspapers, a close inquiry into the 
matter is due to the unfortunate ladies whose whole lives are 
staked upon the venture. The philanthropic persons who have 
got the matter in hand ought not to move another step without 
a more vigorous investigation of the natural history of the Austra- 
lian bridegroom than has yet been instituted. Whether the 
species is rare or plentiful, tame or wild, dainty or omnivorous, 
are questions of vital importance to the unhappy governesses who 
are to go out in shiploads to effect his capture. It is difficult to 
avoid the suspicion that Miss Rye has misconceived the true 

ter of the sport. She has treated it too much as if it 
was a battue. A squatter, like most other animals really fere 
nature, must be ed with t labour and careful conceal- 
ment. He isnot to be walked up asif he were a pheasant. There is 
something prosaic, nay even brutal, in the unwistcing candour of 
Miss Rye’s hymeneal arrangements. The least romantic squat- 
ter, the most grovelling digger, will be revolted by seeing the ways 
of courtship made so straight and flat. The news that a cargo of 
oe brides had arrived, and was waiting in the port-town 
to be looked at, would scare away every possible bridegroom from 
coming —— near the coast. It is in vain to appeal to the 
laws of political economy, and say that, as the demand for wives 
exceeds the supply, a speculation in marriageable maidens must 
pay. It is possible that a considerable proportion of these ladies 
might marry, in course of time, as soon as their arrival as part of 
the wif had been forgotten. But they would have to make 
their way to this wished-for haven through the ordinary channels 
of social intercourse, and this takes time. 
The emigrants might be very expeditiously provided for, if 
ora frankness of commerce could be observed in these matters. 


sentimental weaknesses when they cross the Line. If yee of 
governesses, on the moment of their arrival, could be out 
upon the quay, in the presence of an admiring bevy of marriage- 

le squatters, and selected, according to each ardent Conan 
upon the spot, the transition from a London garret to a comfortab! 
station in the bush might be as safe and easy as Miss Rye imagines, 
But if the formalities of old world courtship are to be maintained, the 
process will require time ; and time, in this as in all other branches 
of commerce, requires capital. Until the object has been effected, 
the governess must be well fed and well dressed ; for good looks 
are her stock in trade. She might as well go out fishing without 
bait, or shooting without powder, as attempt to fascinate a squatter 
with a starved face and clothes. she has capital enough 
to carry her —<— this interval of unprofitable outlay, she may 
possibly succeed. But if she is rich enough for this, she might 
probably contrive to obtain a subsistence in England. If she is 
not, she may probably find when she gets out there but one means 
of self-support, to which we need not more particularly allude. 

If the emigration of superfluous governesses is to be carried on 
at all, it must be conducted on a very much smaller scale, and 
in a far more unostentatious fashion. It is a cruelty on the help- 
less subjects of it to attempt it, unless in each case a home has 
been previously found for the emigrant. The most successful 
emigration in recent times was the vast movement of the Irish 
peasantry, which took place after the years of famine. But the 
reason why it succeeded was, that the strong members of the family 
went out first, in order to make a home to which the weaker ones 
could follow. To send out those who are too incapable to 
subsist on their own exertions here, to a country where the 
call upon exertion is far greater, is to doom them to certain 


with the needlewomen a dozen years ago. Shiploads of distressed 
sempstresses were sent out to , a8 it was said, the in —— 
of the sexes in the colonies. The undertaking was eh wi 
the greatest care and under the highest auspices. In order to 
ensure their spiritual safety, the interesting cargoes were consigned 
to the bishops of the respective dioceses. The sequel was melan- 
choly but instructive. e will pass over the intermediate steps; 
but the upshot was, that the undertakin s furnished the most 
important reinforcement to the social evil of the new countries 
which they had yet received. In one colony, at least, the — 
consignees fared as the church of Notre Dame de Lorette 
fared in Paris, and “bishop’s women” became the popular synon 
for that which we call “soiled doves” here. Experience 
taught wisdom to those who concern themselves with the emigra- 
tion of the lower class of women. The midnight meetings, and 
penitentiaries, and reformatories, marry mw | year in the colonies 
a certain number of the sort of women for whom their sympathies 
are specially reserved. But they assuredly do not effect this by 
exporting them in shiploads to Dap up husbands on the Australian 
beach. Could not Miss Rye affiliate her institution as a branch of 
the Penitentiary system? She will not only learn some useful 
tricks of trade, but acquire the help of large funds and powerful 
friends, which her innocent governesses can never command of 
themselves. It is true that the penitentiaries require in the women 
whom they help a qualification which the governess might con- 
sider onerous. It deserves consideration whether a penitentiary 
for respectable persons might not, on the strength of the magic of 
the name, procure a portion of the support which is now almost 
monopolized by such of the destitute as can produce satisfi 
certificates of immorality. Having fairly established her associa- 
tion as one of the penitentiaries, Miss Rye might be able to secure 
at least a portion of the colonial marriages which those institutions 
now, in some mysterious manner, contrive to negotiate for their 
more captivating clients. 


THE PRESTON GUILD. 


T seems to be a sort of moral anti-climax to celebrate a local 
festival in the midst of local misery. Nero fiddled when Rome 
was blazing; and the revival or continuation of a strange medieval 
celebration in the deep agony of the cotton famine suggests but a 
ghastly merry-making. And yet “proud Preston” was perh: 
right in clinging to its old traditions, though it may be math aes 
doubted whether the antiquarian or the practical reasons for con- 
tinuing the Guild Feast most influenced the authorities. Unless it 
had been generally felt that the influx of strangers into the town 
would produce a material harvest to others than the innkeepers and 
lodging-houses, the Guild Feast would scarcely have been held this 
year. But if panis et Circenses often appeased the seditious Romans, 
the interruption of an old celebration might have called out 
some of those angry popular feelings which it is the safest course 
not to provoke. ‘The precedents are in favour of a holiday; and, if 
they can enjoy it, the suffering craftsmen of Preston deserve their 
local sports. Curiously enough, in 1822—for these guilds are 
held once in twenty years — the circumstances of the times and 
ae with one remarkable exception, anticipated the present day. 
1822, as in 1862, distress was rife, mills were closed, and 
suffering was general. But those were the days of Peterloo and 
misgovernment; discontent as well as suffering was abroad; 


Miss Rye, and those coadjutors of hers whose acquaintance with 
both matrimony and colonies seems to be purely theoretic, appear 
to look on an Australian iage as one ot the simplest operations 
of commerce. Of course it might be made so, if our fellow- 

subjects abroad could only be induced to leave behind them all | 


riots in Lancashire were the rule; and at one tumultuous 
assemblage in the starving mob came into collision 
with the military, and were fired upon. It was a very grave 
question in 1822 whether the Guild should be celebrated; but it 


was celebrated, and everything went off peaceably; and the patience 


destitution and probable degradation. The experiment was tried + 
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of the ein 1862 certainly deserves that confidence which, with 
doubtful prudence, was reluctantly placed in the turbulent factory 
hands of forty = ago. 

Lancashire cherishes the history of the past. Its dialect is still 
strongly marked ; the old religion survives in a more definite shape 
in Lancashire than anywhere else in the kingdom; and choral singing 
remains as one slight remembrance of the days of what we suppose, 
with some reason, was called Merry England. But this Guild testi? 
val, which, as we have said, is only celebrated once in twenty years, 
remains a solitary specimen of local privileges surviving in form 
when the spirit and substance have * cast gg In an antiquarian 
sense, the Preston Guild comprises an exhaustive chapter in 
municipal history and archeology; but in its national aspect it 
represents one most characteristic English mark. The love of the 
past is in England a sentiment rather than a =" though, 

thaps, for practical purposes sentiments are principles. It may 
be a question whether this sentiment is more than skin-deep, or 
whether it would stand a rude shock. But a rude shock would 
be justified by some precedent or legal axiom. When we cut a 
king’s head off, or change a dynasty or a religion, the act of 
revolution is always based on some authority of the past. If 
we were to inaugurate a republic next year, the Somers of the 
period would go back to the Anglo-Saxon, or if need were, 
to the safe example of pre-historic times or a Troglodyte 
authority. Pageants and shows are popular. We laugh at Lord 
Mayor’s day, and crack jokes on the ermine of _— and judges, 
but in our heart of hearts we like the thing. We fire up when 
other people poke fun at our old-world ways and doings. Few 
things make a more lasting reminiscence of college days than 
the quaint sonorous bidding of prayer. The third chapter of 
Daniel, because it has a certain pompous feudal sort of twang, 
is popular; and it is perfectly ae he a mass of medi- 
evalism is actually extant among us. The City Companies and 
such corporate bodies as remain, though shorn of their splendour, 
are the strongholds of this feeling, and perpetuate it in the middle 
classes; and there is a tendency in such bodies, not only to 
keep up, but to revive their traditions. In the Loan Exhibition 
at South Kensington may be seen, at the present moment, strange 
proofs of the strong and living hold which this sort of thing has 
on the English mind. Every alderman makes an apology for his 
furred gown and his chain, but he would willingly go to law and 
further for them. Not only colleges but municipal corporations 
preserve the plate and the grace cups and the great silver maces and 
wands and “regalia” of the past; and actually here in London, in 
some City companies, masters and wardens, on their days of feast- 
ing and election, wear the Caps of Maintenance which were made five 
centuries All this is a guarantee as well as proof of national 
life, and therefore is not to be set lightly by. It is not inconsis- 
tent with real progress and advance in the arts of life and govern- 
ment; and it is not so much the sign of a stable people as a 
means, not to be disparaged, to make a people stable. Whether 
any other than immediate considerations influenced the authorities 
of Preston in preserving their quaint celebration, we shall be wise 
not to inquire, content with the fact on other than merely pic- 

turesque and sesthetic grounds. 

The Preston Guild—so we are informed by a local antiquarian, 
Mr. Dobson, to whom we are indebted for a useful monograph, as 
they now say, of the subject — dates as far back as 2nd Edward IIT. 
In the year 1328 the first Guild was held, and the objects and 
jurisdiction of the institution seem to have been of gradual 
growth. To elect a om officers, to revise the burgess roll 
to make local regulations about tolls and markets, to preserve old 
immunities and privileges, to get new ones, and to settle relations 
with neighbouring lords, may be’stated as the general business of 
these Guild meetings. Gradually, as was to be expected, the fes- 
tive part of the celebration assumed greater, and the municipal regu- 
lations less prominence, till, in later days, horse races, theatrical 
amusements, processions, speeches, dinners, cricket-matches, re- 

fireworks, and treats to the Sunday schools, took the 

fem of the old and stern duties which occupied the Mayor and 
iliffs of the ogee The charters of Preston in a regular series 
from Henry II. to George IV. are preserved; and though the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 cut down many of the 
glories of proud Preston, the Guild was maintained in 1842, 
and bids fair for such immortality as heroes and kings may 
look forward to. The records of the Guilds present curious illus- 
trations of the social life of land, and as stepping-stones of 
history are very valuable. We shall fish out what Mr. Dobson 
calls some of the salient points. The first charter confirms to the 
burgesses of Preston immunity from tolls and dues—whether 
Passage, a ferry toll, Portage, a bridge toll, Stallage, for oo 
stalls in the market, , for wares sold by the last, and Ulnage 
or Alnage, for goods sold by the ell, which were otherwise liable 
to the king’s Alnager. The same instrument gave privileges of 
Sac, or quittance in the hundred court, Soc, the ght of ad- 
ministering justice within the borough, Tolls, Infang thief, the 
privilege to arrest robbers within, and Outfang thief, robbers with- 
out the borough; Hang-wite, a quittance for a felon hanged 
without judgment by a lord, Homesoken, the penalty for burglary, 

Gryth-brice, for breach of the peace, Flighe-wite, in discharge of 
_ fine when a fugitive delivers himself to justice, Ford-wite, ex- 

emption from military service, which at New York wonld now be 
a municipal benefit, Forestall, which explains itself, Child-wyte, 

“the gon Aad a bondwoman who is pregnant with the lord’s 

consent,” which would recommend itself to the Southern Con- 


arms, which we su survives among the local Riflemen, Lastage 
and Stallage to be levied on peomarae-4 Showynde, a toll on goods 
shown for sale, the Hundred penny, for the sheriff's fee, Aver » 
for providing Averia, or beasts of burthen. One of the 
mentions potters ers as an incorporated gui 
decessors of and and gives 
opportunity o: a a rhymin verb. ifs and ands, 
as itis nally printed, should 
If ifs and ans 
Were pots and pans — 
an being the old conditional, as in “an you like it.” In the records 
of a guild held in Henry VIII's time, we find the words con- 
trarious, again-saying, fandrying, from the Saxon fandian, to try 
or prove; + <i , and mell, the Norman for mixing. 
In 1662, the word tippler is used for seller, not drinker of ale. 
Pass a century, and we come to a famous Guild in George III.’s 
time, 1762, which lasted a month, and must have been a very 
jolly affair. Mr. Mayor kept open house the whole time, and 
entertained fifty ladies and gentlemen of the country every day ; 
and 300 ladies all splendidly dressed went in procession with the 
mayoress to church. Theatres, tumblers, and “horses of know- 
ledge” were imported from London. Eighteen of the incorporated 
companies processionized in all their bravery; the woolcombers, 
sporting Bishop Blaize, and the tailors presented Adam and Eve 
in their non-habits as they lived. The next Guild in 1782 wanted 
not its sacred bard, in the person of Mr. Wilson, a cle of 
Clithero, whose verses are reprinted in the Chatham Society's 
publications, after this rollicking and unclerical fashion : — 

The Recorder attracted the eyes of the town, 

With his wig of three tails, and the blush of his gown ; 

Joy sported and smiled on the face of the mayor, 

As he marched through the streets with right worshipfal atr; 

Whilst dignity shone on the steps of each Bailiff, 

With looks of command, and the pomp of a Caliph. 

There were Lancashire Witches, whom Venus still arms 

With the magic of eyes and a of charms ; 

Most agree in the praise of the delicate features, 

The person, and manner, and air of Miss Petres ; 

And some I have seen who the palm are for yielding 

To the Beauty of Blackburn, the pretty Miss Fielden. 
In 1802 the Guild was curtailed to a fortnight, and many 
people were detained at Manchester—these were the times before 
excursion trains — for days, from inability to get a conveyance to 
Preston. The Earl and Countess of Derby, accompanied by Mr. 
Farren, were present. Mrs. Billington was expected ; but, like some 
artists of the present day, did not keep her engagement. And, for 
the first time, the cotton trade, though not in the form of an 
incorporated guild, was recognised as a Preston institution, and 
was represented by “ four and pe blooming, handsome women 
belonging to the different cotton mills, and dressed in the manu- 
facture of the town.” On this occasion, a steam engine appeared 
in the procession, “upon the principle of Boulton and Watt.” In 
1822, cockfighting, a strange memorial of the past, and a balloon, 
equally significant in its way, occur in the programme of amuse- 
ments. In 1842, after the passing of the Corporation Act, the 
crisis of fate to the Preston Guild, the only substantial change 
was, that the festivities were cut down to a week, and that a 

tta and school feasts aj for the first time. The local 

guilds or trade fraternities have nearly disa from the 
processions; and instead of the Skinners’ and Farriers’ and Gold- 
smiths’ Guilds, we have, in 1842, the Free and Ancient Gardeners, 
the Freemasons, the Ancient er of Druids, the Guild of St. 
Wilfrid, a Roman Catholic Benefit Society, the Ancient Order of - 
Foresters, and the Independent Order of Oddfellows — curious and 
suggestive memorials of the and suggestive, in a humble 
way, of that innate love of tradition and pageantry to which we 
have already adverted. In 1862 the Volunteers will mark the 
celebration with memorable emphasis. 


THE PORTLAND BREAKWATER 


pas Portland Breakwater cannot but be viewed with interest, 
considering that it is almost the only public work with which 
nobody finds fault. Even Mr. Cobden is reported to have been 
heard admitting that there was nothing wrong at Portland. The 
breakwater is certain to be useful, and the plan of building it is 
judicious and economical. The stone of which it is formed is 
quarried close at hand. The rough work of the quarries is done 
by convicts, who are thus employed in what is agama. 
severe and, at the same time, profitable labour. The materi 
thus obtained is moved by steam-power to the point where it is 
to be deposited, and by far the larger part of the breakwater is 
formed by merely tipping this material into the sea. Thus the 
work may be described as a partial rearrangement of the natural 
bulwark which exists in the — promontory.of Portland. The 
stone from #hese quarries is much in demand for 
All the rough stuff to form the foundations of the 
mary ihren] while the sq blocks of stone ae either used to 
finish its upper parts or are shipped for use in Government works 
elsewhere. ere is at present a demand for all the hewn stone 
that the quarries can supply, and more. One may visit elsewhere 
uarries which are equally well able to command a market for 
eir produce, but the usual difficulty is to know what to do with 


w 
federacy, Wapentake, the right of burgesses to muster with their 


the refuse pieces of every shape and size which cumber the 
ground around the quarries, and would never pay the cost of 
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ee carriage to any distance from them. The slate-mining population em in building up this head are placed im two concentric mus 
ae of North Wales is absolutely buried in the vast heaps of rubbish oles There pay other supporting a central platform, whe! 
§ which have accumulated from the workings of many years. The | The outer of the two circles of piles marks the circumference of mow. 
romantic beanty of the upper lake of Llanberis is dismally dis- | the head. Horizontal beams passing from the inner to the outer not | 
circle of piles divide the between them into compartments or h 


ao ever-growing mountain of fragments of grey slate, 
which tens 


ultimately to obliterate the most charming | called “bays,” which are distinguished by numbers painted on the 


features of the landscape. But at Portland there is room for | horizontal beams. Other beams are laid upon the piles in the 
# every scrap of refuse from the quarries, in that broad and solid | direction of the circumferences of the two circles, and upon these obje 
SG bank of stone which will in time become the completed break- | beams are laid iron rails, so that the piles support a circular rail- buili 
a water. way. Upon this railway is placed a carriage with wheels fitted to not | 
= It is n to state that the so-called island of Portland is ps yop rails; and at the inner end of the i is. use 
not really an island, inasmuch as it is connected with the main- | p a small steam-engine, which supplies motive power. In thin 


land by a low beach of pebbles called the Chesil Bank. The 
highest part of Portland being 600 or 700 feet high, it affords 
complete shelter, towards the west and south, to the bay which 
lies between it and the town of Weymouth. The object of the 
breakwater is to prolong this sheltering wall of stone, so as to 
protect Portland Bay against the violence of gales from the 
south-east, which formerly were capable of working terrible de- 
stvuction there. If the wind comes directly from the east its 
violence is broken by the promontory called St. Alban’s Head, 


which is the extreme point of the coast line visible to the east | 


of Portland Bay. This bay has always been a favourite anchor- 
age, on account of the great and uniform depth of water, the 
entire absence of rocks and even of stones from its bottom, and 
the tenacity of the blue clay into which ships drop their anchors. 
But if a gale sprang up from the south-east while ships were lying 
in the bay, it might drive them on the rocks and sands which con- 
nect Portland with Weymouth. In order to obviate this danger, 
and to improve to the utmost the splendid natural advantages of 
this harbour, the breakwater was commenced in 1847. The work 
was designed by Mr. Rendel, and it has been principally carried 
on by Mr. Coode, who was at one time assistant te Mr. Rendel, 
and is now engineer-in-chief. To these gentlemen belong the 
credit of planning and executing the solitary public work which 
provokes no adverse criticism. The entire length of the break- 
water is upwards of a mile and half. About five hundred yards 
from the shore there is a in it, through which vessels will be 
able to enter the sheltered bay, without rounding the head of the 
breakwater, The pier which runs out from the shore terminates 
at this gap in a circular head, which has been finished as a fort, 
and mounts eight or ten guns. The pier which begins on the 
other side of the gap, and which forms the main portion of the 
breakwater, also starts from a circular head, which, however, has 
not been built to form a fort. At the end of the outer pier, and 
more than a mile and half from the shore, is another and larger 
civcular head, which is intended to form a powerful fort. The 
general shape of the breakwater is a gentle curve, turning its 
convex side towards the sea, and its general direction is from 
south-west to north-east. When the work is complete, what we 
have called the outer pier, with the fort at its end, will be insu- 
lated ; so that the breakwater, in its finished state, will not be 
an accessible promenade, nor indeed an eable one, inasmuch as 
it is intended to build the greater part of it of rough stones, of 
every size and shape, tossed confusedly down out of the trucks, 
without mene oF top-finishing of any kind. The strength of 
the breakwater has been insured by the great breadth given to its 
base beneath the waves. As it rises towards the surface, its sides 
slope gradually inwards. The average depth of the sea in which 
it is built is about 60 or 65 feet, at low water. The large stones 
of the lower and older portion of the work are already worn and 
rounded by the sea, so that they begin to look as if they had come 
there naturally. A portion of the work on the inside has lately 
been intentionally disturbed, in order to form in the breakwater 
itself a sort of small harbour, in which the boats employed in 
diving may lie securely. This intentional disturbance shows the 
confidence which the engineer feels in the stability of his work. 
It should be observed that, although the isle of Portland is a com- 
ae shelter against a south-west gale when once a ship has got 
ehind it, a ship which finds herself in whatis called the West Bay, 
between Portland and Bridport, when it begins to blow hard from 
the south-west, has scarcely a chance of weathering the “ Bill,” 
or southern point of Portland, and is almost certain to add one 
more to the long list of shipwrecks in the West Bay. 
The general plan of operations at the breakwater has been to drive 
several tons of screw piles along the line of the proposed work, 
and to connect them by horizontal timbers, using, of course, many 
ties and supports to give strength to the pier of timber thus con- 
structed. Upon the horizontal timbers are laid planking for men 
to walk upon, and rails for the passage of locomotives and their 
attendant trucks. Thus the means were obtained of tipping rough 
stone into the sea at any point of the entire length of the “wee. 
water. It is scarcely necessary to state that the timber footway | 
and railway are continued across the interval in the stone break- 
water which has, as before mentioned, been left for the future 
entrance of ships into the sheltered bay. The great object has 
been to keep the work beneath the water level, and to leave no 
holes in it. This object has been attained by the frequent em- 
— of divers, who are able to indicate exactly where the 
oads of stone ought to be tipped. In building the large circular 
head at the outer extremity of the breakwater, the same object 
has been attained by the help of an ingenious contrivance, which 
deserves a particular deseripti It is on this circular head that 
the most active as well as the most interesting labours of construc- 
tion are now proceeding. 


the first instance, the steam-engine was placed at the outer end 
of the carriage, so that when the carriage revolved on the railway 
the engine passed over the heads of the outer circle of piles. But 
the weight of the engine was so great, that some of the outer piles 
and beams gave way under it, and the engine and carriage were in 
danger of falling into the sea. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
an has now been placed at the inner end of the carriage. In 
er to use this carriage, it is "emg opposite to the end of the 
railway which runs upon piles from the shore to the extremity of 
what we will call, by way of distinction from the circular h 
the straight portion of the breakwater. Upon the carriage are 


| laid rails capable of forming a continuation of the railway along 


the breakwater, and leading towards the centre of the circular 
head. Suppose, now, that a train of trucks, laden with 
propelled by a locomotive engine in the rear, has arrived at the 
extremity of the railway. The carriage is placed exactly opposite 
to the end of the railway, and two or three trucks are drawn from 
the railway upon the carriage. Then the engine of the carriage | 
causes it to move upon the circular railway before mentioned until 
it reaches the particular “bay” where it is proposed to deposit 


stone. At the same time, the trucks are — of being moved 
along the rails of the carriage so as to bring them over the 
exact part of the “bay” where the loads of stone are intended to 
descend. Thus two motionsare capable of being given to the trucks 
—- one in the direction of the circumference, and the other in that 
of the centre of the circular head. It should have been mentioned 
that the carriage is formed of open timber work, so that the stone 
from the trucks may descend through it without impediment into 
the water. The process of “ tipping” the stone is performed by 
loosening a bolt, which holds up the bottom of the truck. As soon 
as the bolt is loosened the weight of the stone causes the bottom 
of the truck to sink, and the stone descends with a mighty 
rushing and foaming into the water. The diver indicates from 
time to time at what points of the respective “bays” stone is 
wanted to keep the subaqueous structure level, and loads of stone 
are dropped at those exact points. The structure is to be raised to 
the height of forty-five feet in loose stone, which is expected to 
settle down so as to be of the permanent height of only forty feet. 
Afterwards, twenty feet more are to be built in blocks of regularl 
hewn stone without mortar or fastening of any kind, and then this 
structure of sixty feet in height will be level with the surface of 
the water. These blocks of stone will be lowered and moved into 
their exact places by a modification of the same revolving steam 
carriage, the movements of which divers will direct by si 
Above the surface of the water, the circular head will be built of 
granite. This, at least, isthe present plan ; butif iron or any other 
material should be considered more suitable for a fort, there will 
be no difficulty in adopting the latest fashion in mili 
engineering. 

isitors are allowed to walk to the extremity of the straight 

pa of the breakwater, where they may sit more than a mile and 

alf from shore in the enjoyment *of unadulterated sea-air, while 
watching the regular and beautiful operation of the machine we have 
above attempted to describe. The work will go on uniformly 
for days, and weeks, and months, The rough stone descends from 
the quarries to the shore in trucks down the usual inclined tram- 
ways. Then the locomotive drives the trucks along the railway, 
jo the revolving steam-carriage moves them to the exact 
where their contents are to be cast into the sea. It.should be 
mentioned that pieces of stone of every size and s have. been 
used to form the breakwater, but there is a limit to the size of the 
stones which are used to form the head. It is expected that the 
breakwater and the fort upon its head will be completed in about 
seven years. Perhaps persons may be found to assert that the fort 
when finished will be useless. But as regards the breakwater, 
there cannot be any question that it affords a remarkable example 
na conditions improved by high engineering 


8 
The Warrior has been lying for some days inside the break- 
water, and the Black Prince is likely either to succeed or to join 
her sister ship. Thus two eminent triumphs of constructive skill — 
the one in iron and the other in stone — have been lately to 
the inspection of the visitor to Portland. It is to be lamented 
that on the inland, or Weymouth side of the bay, the eye is 

offended by the sight of a half-built fort which has been 
and left unfinished, owing to some change in the views of the 
authorities either as to the necessity or the proper method of de- 
fending Portland Harbour. Even at this singularly fortunate 
locality, it is impossible to look around without the eye resting om. 
at least one example of official blundering. But it is some com- 
and near the landw it, a i ine 80: 
that the Warrior could lie Lingnide the breakwater and 
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must be filled from vessels which can be moored close to it, but | suitable to the exalted confidence which they enj 


or hydraulic power, and emptied into the magazine. 
cipal abject, 
rapidly frem the 


sight of Blondin at the Crystal Palace is tolerably fami- 


Al 
only 


ver, in time of war, would be to transfer the coal | and chronicles the eggs and toast seca yong wh. a | 
visitor to their town. It is curious to 


as to the effect of 


possi at 


ight of Blondin appearing before a provincial crowd, by the light 


of green fields and scented h 
it was not like going toa theatre to be jammed and sutlocated. 


Other persons might think perhaps that the railway platform at | sending him to a gymn 


ws.” He says that | ambition in His parents 


the Crystal Palace, when fifty thousand people are struggling to | Lyons. Here he soon became known as an 


to a theatre, except that 

the crowding and suffocation are on a very much r 

doubt you may, if you please, travel to the Crys 
ike road, which 


villas, enjoying frequent communication with town by omnibuses. | sault over the 


e. No | America. During a 
Palace by a | grow a party 
occasionally pass between fields and | of i 


1851 he made an engagement with the Ravel family to go to 


diers with fix 


At the 
ment, the Ravel family gave a di 


en 
polis of an agricultural county, the journey to the scene of his | and, elated by the tribute paid to him, Blondin, to use the elegant 


ose agreeable features which the | circumlocution of his bi 


great r — plain 


er, “indulged in the pleasures of 
beyond his wont.” é. ing to bed 
in English —tipsy, Blondin 


of manufacturing industry, there is sure to be available for | dreamed a dream which, divested of the gorgeous colouring of the 


stances. 
outside the town, and, like a pru 


gro! n which is | biographer, amounted to this—that he crossed Ni 
fied as if it were within ten miles of | The purpose which 

ing and til- | drink, he set himself soberly and resolutely to accomplish. We are 
lage, and you will see him under new and pleasing circum- | told that Blondin’s hazardous vocation chtigns 


e will select for his | ego some large field just | and that when he is performing 
ent general, he will have an eye | It is odd that drink should have caused him to attempt 


on @ rope. 
itself to him under influence of 
him to temperance, 
orming he drinks only a little chocolate. 
that which 


to the defensible character of the ground which he takes up. | abstinence was wary pate th ay wk ng All the world knows 


The enemy against whom Blondin has to guard is the poorer and | how the first report of 


’s having crossed the Falls was 


more active part of the townsmen among whom he comes. Those | received in Europe as one more product of the same ingenui 


of them who possess only a very small share of the agility | which had given us the 


t. In time everybody believ 


for which he is so conspicuous will not encounter any great | and all who could went to see. Among the spectators was the 
difficulty in obtaining a sight of his performance gratis. If the | Prince of Wales, in whose honour Blondin crossed on stilts, 


field in which he stretches his rope is very large, a portion of it | besides offering “in the most gentlemanly way ” to 
of common | over. The bi 


will be rudely and imperfectly enclosed by a screen 


the Prince 


informs us that, “had it not for the 


canvas, or any material which comes readily to hand. The hay- | Duke of Newcastle, there is no telling what might have been the 
England, he 


stacks into which the summer produce of the field is gathered | result.’’ Before Blondin came to 
will be carefully protected by cloths against the sparks of | himself with Mr. Henry Coleman, as a business 
Blondin’s squibs and rockets. The field, perhaps, is surrounded | should negotiate all e 


by avenues of noble trees, while other trees dot its surface, and 
form by the light of the full moon a picture which it is quite par- 
donable to prefer to the garden of the Crystal Palace on a féte 
day. If there is moonlight, it is unnecessary to provide any other 
until the performance actually begins. The money is taken at the 
gate by the glimmer of a farthing candle. One sees dimly an 
assemblage of mechanics and rustics, tradesmen and gentry of the 
town, and squirearchy of the county. A few carriages stand with 
horses tethered on the ground, and railway trains bring spectators 
from other towns which lie within easy distance. There is plenty 
of room for everybody, and the attendant care of London pleasure— 
viz. the anxiety to get and keep a place—is absent. 

In one respect, perhaps, the performance is more interesting than 
those upon the high rope at the Crystal Palace, when one sees as 
much of Blondin as one does of the prima donna of our opera from 
the top geen. The masts are not so high, nor is the rope so 
long in provincial grounds, and therefore Blondin during his 
whole performance is well within the view of everybody. His 
movements are made clearly visible at first by means of blue 

ights burned beneath the rope, and afterwards by a fireworks 

ich discharge themselves all around his person. © apparatus 
for this display is attached to the pole which he quia, cbt 
the barrow which he drives before him. While this apparatus 
is being adjusted, the spectators are gratified by a well-sustained 

i of ety and Norv the fireworks around Blondin’s 

are expended, a isplay of pyrotechnic art begins 

m a beneath heels and fountains of 
coloured sparks divert the attention of the company from Biondin, 
while he glides quickly down a rope, jumps into a fly, and drives 
off to his inn before the crowd has time to start in chase of him. 


igh Street, as in days gone by 
be amusing 


to collect the ip of the town about the personal appear- 
ance and habits the famous acrobat— what he said, how 
he was dressed, and what he had for dinner. The friends of 


the iandlord of the princi h} 


had associated 
who 


manager 

ments for him. It is to be hoped that 
Blondin is as well satisfied with Mr. Coleman as is the biographer, 
who, we must say, is somewhat lavish of praises which 
may be suspected not to be entirely disinterested. Mr. 
Coleman made proposals to the Crystal Palace Company, 
which were readily accepted. One cautious director, indeed, re- 
marked, “ But suppose he was to fall?” “Fall!” echoed Mx. 
Coleman; “where from?” “ Where from?” re the 
other; “why, from the rope.” “ Blondin fall from rope!” 
exclaimed Coleman; “why, he can’t.” It appears from this 
book, however, that through the awkwardness of an assistant 
Blondin did fall once, just as he was stepping from his rope upon 
the platform. Ile saved himself by catching the rope with his 
knee, and then got hold of it with his hands. Blondin’s caution to 
a nervous man whom he was carrying on his back across the Falls 
was, “I must request you to sit quiet, or I shall have to put you 
down.” The idea of being left on the rope to shift for hi 
kept the terrified burden in obedience to the bearer, and so they 
reached the bank in safety. 


field. In the same way it might be possible for Blondin to incur 
far greater peril than he does by poising himself upon his rope. It 
is beyond dispute that he is a mighty master of his art, and the 
qualities by which he has become so would have suiliced to raise 
him to eminence of other kinds. A 


~——- that, if he had beena dancing-master, he would have 
the fi 


of his day. We might say of Blondin, that if he had 
been e lawyer, he would not have been undistinguished among his 
contemporaries. 


| 
not be brought by land in trucks, which might be lifted by steam | honourably averse to dealing im that petty but profitable news- | 
objeet appears to be secure tis in | such of the youthful inhabitants of the 
building this magazine, the Admiralty have shown are | place. ill an y moved by the celebrity of Blondin to } 
ho thn whidh mest arian ont. the his own bones, and destroy Kis seotier’s peace of caind, by 
things under which coal is as necessary as gunpowder, eld ami glare of fireworks and the shouts of an applauding 
crowd? It is stated in the Life of Blondin, that when he was H 
= only five years old, he began trying to imitate the feats of a : 
BLONDIN. travelling company of acrobats. 
We feel suflicient respect for Blondin to regret that he should 
the 
Tn | 
the of fireworks, has sufficient novelty to restore to his performance | elevations of style as loity as the hero °F ace upon his rope. 
y of some part of the interest which it at first possessed. The enthu- | may be gathered from among anumber of fine words, that Blondin ; 
ad, siastic author of the Life of Blondin reckons among the attractions | was born at St. Omer, in 1824, and is the son of an old soldier of 
are of his performances at the Crystal Palace, that the journey thither | the first Empire. The earliest impulse was given to his juvenile 
ong encouraged his 
i astic school of high Teputation, kept at 
e = 
ite 
om 
sit hedges, although it is for the most part bordered by genteel | was seized with an irresistible impulse to throw a double somer- 
ed etion of an eight years’ 
he 
to 
ks explorts does really pres joxraph| 
at 
ed 
ne 
to 
ed 
| 
} 
e€ biographer 18 probably no ar from the truth wae 
he says that Blondin’s feats are dangerous, but not to him. He 
trees. ‘He has perfect confidence in his own sense of touch ant 
balance, and he never looks beneath him. That being 40, it is 
quite immaterial whether he be elevated one yard or one mile from 
terra firma.” It is stated in this book that the late Mr. Ducrow 
sometimes hunted with the York and Ainsty or with Lord Hare- 
wood’s hounds, but that he was a timid rider. There can be very 
| little doubt that Mr. Ducrow was safer in the circus than in the 
Probably the great difficulty of Blondin’s provincial tours is to \ 
avoid the pertinacious curiosity of the crowd of idlers who stand 
watching for him in_ the H | 
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METAL WORK IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


A FEW years the true method of working the precious 
metals was well nigh lost. The old open of chasing or em- 
bossing was nearly forgotten. In its stead had grown up the “cheap 
and nasty” fashion of casting and burnishing. The consequence 
was, that insipid and cl design, and rude coarse workmanship, 
were all we had in lieu of the exquisite fancies and delicate execu- 
tion of the medisval metallurgists. Articles in gold and silver 
were valued merely by the ounce, being considered precious in 
exact proportion to their weight, and no account being made of the 
artistic element involved in their production. It was like a new 
revelation when it began to be perceived that a few pennyweights 
of metal might be made almost priceless in value by the grace and 
poy | of the design, and the skill and patience of the artist em- 
ployed in their manipulation. But the germ was full of life. In 
no department of art has greater progress been made than in the 
handling of metal. Wrought iron has regained its pre-eminence. 
It is now almost an ‘exception to see a thoroughly bad piece of 
metal work. In large works of the coarser metals, as well as in 
the more refined craft of the gold and silversmith, we could point 
to innumerable examples of intelligent design and honest execution 
To begin with the exhibited works of English metall 
o begin wi e exhibited wo: our ish metallurgists. 
It is not necessary to speak in this place of engines and pe cagee 
Tt is ible that more ful forms for minor details might 
sometimes be adopted in the construction of machines. But this 
branch of manufacture has always been rescued from vulgarity by 
the operation of the cardinal rule that the utmost simplicity of 
form and economy of material were to be studied by the engi- 
neer ; and during the worst period of English art-manufacture, the 
machinists kept alive this saving tradition of metallurgic art. The 
Coalbrook Dale Gates of 1851 have been ever since a conspicuous 
object in London. Artistically, they are excelled by the Norwich 
Gates, by Barnard & Co., in the present Exhibition. The work- 
manship of the foliage in these specimens is truly admirable. The 
= drawback is, that the designer has given his,uprights the form 
and proportions of stone-work rather than of metal. Mr. Skid- 
more, of Coventry, however, leaves all competitors behind in 
his marvellous display of artistic skill in the use of brass and iron. 
The choir-screen, intended for Hereford Cathedral, which attracts 
the notice of all observers in the south-eastern transept, is un- 
doubtedly one of the test triumphs of art-manufacture in the 
Exhibition. Mr. Skidmore has shown that there are no limits to 
the capacities of metallurgic art. Such luxuriant foliage, such accu- 
rate reproductions of natural forms, such happy audacity in showing 
that brass and iron can stand alone, if necessary, instead of being, 
as heretofore, merely subsidiary to stone and wood, deserve our 
highest commendation. Even sculpture itself, by the help of the 
electrotyping process, is shown in this Hereford screen to be inde- 
dent of the mallet and the chisel. The imagery introduced 
into the — spandrils of this fine work is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable feature in the design. It may be questioned, however, 
whether the artist is not carrying his application of iron too far. 
In the vestibule leading from the cen nave of the Exhibition 
building into the Medieval Court of the Ecclesiological Society, 
Mr. Skidmore has ree a a varied collection of his works round 
a metal shrine intended to cover a monument to Bishop Pearson in 
Chester Cathedral. In this work there seems to us to be every- 
thing to admire except the leading idea of the design, which is 
neither more nor less than the imitation in metal of a stone- 
vaulted — This forgetfulness of the properties of the 
material employed is surely indefensible. Mr. Skidmore, in 
his smaller works, has many rivals. He stands alone in the large 
metal constructions which we have described. Messrs. Hart, Messrs. 
Hardman, and Messrs. Benham, exhibit metal-work, especially of 
an ecclesiastical kind, in immense variety. Of these, Messrs. Hart 
certainly show the greatest boldness and universality. They have 
attempted with considerable success to apply correct principles of 
design to domestic metal-work of all kinds. Lamps, bell-handles, 
door-fittings, and a hundred other details, appear in Messrs. Hart’s 
court in all the dignity of mediwvalism. Messrs. Hardman, 
of Birmingham, follow them closely, with equally good work- 
manship, but with a less vigorous, though, perhaps, a more refined 
and graceful -_ of design. This firm, however, shows, we 
think, but little progress since they contributed to Pugin’s 
Mediseval Court in the first Exhibition. They have now many 
competitors, and they must look to their laurels. A much less 
conspicuous exhibitor, Mr. Leavers, of Maidenhead, deserves 
credit for the skilful execution of some church fittings in metal- 
work which are displayed in the Ecelesiological Court. We are 
not able to say much in praise of the Hardware exhibitors 
from Birmingham. One case of church plate, by Mr. Thomason, 
is like an oasis in a wilderness of unmeaning and unim- 
proved desi But Sheffield shows a much more decided 
advance. the grates, for instance, are excellent 
‘imens of art. In icular, we may mention one manu- 
ured from a desi Mr. Robson. In the precious metals, 
Mr. Skidmore, Mr. Keith, Messrs. Hardman, and Messrs. Hart, 
are pretty equally matched in the medieval revival. All of 
them have good design, and very satisfactory workmanship. It is 
a pleasure to see so much honestly hammered and chased metal- 
work. In the subsidiary arts of enamelling, jewel-setting and 
engraving, there are certain differences. Messrs. Hardman reach a 
= level of mediocrity. Mr. Keith is stationary and uncertain. 
is workmanship is often inferior to the design. Messrs. Hart 


and Mr. Skidmore are much more ambitious and more im 
than their rivals. We view the gorgeous cases of most of the 
other English goldsmiths with mixed feeli These artists seem 
to have no fixed principles of desi Some of their works are 
beautifully modelled, carefully finished, but they fail to a 
a pure taste. Messrs. Garrard, for example, perpetuate the old sty. 
of metal-work. The modelling is = enough of its kind; 
but the chasing is inferior. eir j ery, too, 1s unequal. In 
the church-plate exhibited by this firm there is not even an attem 
to adopt the improved forms which are now almost unive 
revived. Messrs. Ei ington’selectro-plated works rival the best pro- 
ductions of the old method ; but we see as yet no signs of an attempt 
to get beyond mere imitation. This new process surely ought to lead 
to new forms of art. Their Churston Shield, however, is a very fine 
example of its kind. We can say less in —_ of the gilt and 
oxidized table and mirror @ Ja Alhambra. e result is not equal 
to the cost and labour expended on the work. The enamelling in 
this case, we may observe, is unusually coarse. Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell exhibit countless “testimonials,” by different artists, of 
every degree of merit and demerit. They too, have attempted 
shields—as is now the fashion. The Pakington and Outram 
Shields — both of them by well 
re examination ; an e latter is i eserving of 
ios The Doncaster Cup, called the St. ‘Memos ase, 
modelled by the same artist, is of still higher merit. Two 
fine vases, by Vechte, the property of the Queen, are exhibited 
by the same firm, as also is the Exhibition Shield, 
in silver and iron, damascened with gold, which is a work of 
the same distinguished artist. Mr. uel, who calls special 
attention to his “ artistic jewellery,” is decidedly inferior in this 
respect to the last-named exhibitors. His best work is the Undine 
Ewer. A Topaz Cup, modelled by Chesnau, in the manner of 
Cellini, is far too coarse and clumsy. An ivory statuette adorned 
with jewels, by the same artist, is ably modelled, but is not in good 
taste or style. The jewellery in Mr. Emanuel’s case seems to us 
tentious, but utterly common-place in a purely artistic point of view. 
Mr. Hancock exhibits some fair works in both styles of metal-work. 
Messrs. Collis and Co. have revived very creditably the better 
method of working in the precious metals; and, among coun 
exhibitors, Mr. Lister, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, must be mention 
with great commendation for his elegant reproduction of an 
antique dessert service. For a specimen of art in its lowest d 
dation it is enough to refer to the Raffles Jubilee Testimonial ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Howell and James. The Boadicea Shield, 
Mr. Lambert, is only an ambitious failure. Somewhat better is 
the (unfinished) repoussé Shield of the Senses, by Mr. An 
Finally, we must notice some — specimens of chased work in 
the new metal, aluminium, by Messrs. Bell, Brothers. 

The French metal-work affords a highly instructive study. Of 
the bronze-castings of the well-known Parisian houses we need not 
speak. The merits of M. Barbedienne, in particular, are too well 
known to need notice. - In some chandeliers by this artist we ob- 
serve with pleasure a greatly improved design. But the demon 
of sham runs riot in all French art; and here we have M. 
Boy and M. Gay exhibiting zinc castings which no one could 
distinguish from real bronze. So again, M. Ducel has a 
specialité for castings in iron which he colours to represent 

laister casts! M. nne, however, has some bold, and more 
egitimate, specimens of iron-casting, and with him may be asso- 
ciated M. Baudrit and M. Ducros. M. Barbezat is a great 
offender. Nothing can well be worse in design and coarser in 
effect than his cheap and vulgar Church furniture — pulpit, and 
lettern, and tabernacle, altar, and candlesticks — all in cast-iron, 
painted to resemble wood. But the French = and silversmiths 
reckon wor F their number several who fully equal the best 
English exhibitors, while in enamelling and jewelling they are 
superior. Foremost among these is M. 

usand. The design of his church plate, though verging upon the 
archaic, is always excellent. There is too much gilding, perhaps, 
in his work, but the enamelling is beautiful. In his case there is 
a silver-gilt reliquary for Notre Dame, at Paris, designed by M. 
Viollet Le Duc, which is almost equalled by a bronze-gilt chasse 
for 8. Ouen, at Rouen, designed by M. Desmarets. Another artist, 
M. Bachelet, exhibits a bronze font or baptistery, ably designed in 
a quaint Byzantine style by M. Viollet Due. i. Trioullier’s 
case is remarkable for the exquisite delicacy of the enamels, and 
for the vigorous repoussé works of many of his imens. Others 
are in a less improved style. The case of M. Armand-Callier 
> of = old of the new. M. 

udolfi seems to affect a wild originality of design, with a coarse, 
bold kind of workmanship. We , wane however, a skilful use of 
the oxidizing process in some of his works, and we hope that his 
experiments may result in the development of some real improve- 
ments in his art. As for M. Christofle, who exhibits the vast 
centre-piece for the Hotel de Ville, “he has his reward” in the 
— of the vulgar. 

e display of metal-work from other Continental nations is not 
very remarkable. The Prince of Prussia’s wedding-present, of 
vase and candlesticks, by M. Vollgold, is only of average merit. 
Messrs. - and Wagner, of Berlin, show a decided advance in the 
matter of design; and their “Rhine Shield” is as good in its 
chasing and enamelling as in its drawing. But in spite of this, 
there is a certain Academic tameness of effect about it. Some 
Belgian church-plate shows a better intention than success. The 
Spanish damascening will be noticed as a most interesting tradi- 
tional process of art. There is no sign of new life in it; and the 
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effect of these Toledo blades, vases, and mirror-frames is that of 
There are some book-covers, inkstands, and a 
clock-case, in iron, inlaid with gold and silver, which have an air 
of sombre old-world dignity that is very remarkable. The Spanish 
gold and silversmith’s work, on the other hand, is generally of a 

udy rococo kind. What more there is of metal-work in the 

hibition other countries scarcely our 
review, as showing no tible stirrimg of sounder principles 
of design or shethods 
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REVIEWS. 


THE THEATRE OF THE GREEKS.* 


call attention to a book which has reached its seventh edition 

may seem as superfluous as to hang out a bush where the 
wine is notoriously good. Yet, both on account of the subject 
and its author, we are disposed to offer a few remarks upon the 
Theatre of the Greeks. Its author, we write advisedly ; for, although 
originally and long a mere ay successful from the fact 
that it had no competitor, the late Dr. Donaldson, by successive 
additions and modifications, at length rendered this volume as 
entirely his own as if he had composed from the first a treatise on 
the Greek Drama. In the Preface to the last edition—the last 
work also which he was permitted to complete—he justly claimed 
such recognition of his urs :— 

I nave been (he wrote) at last permitted to deal with the book according 
to my own judgment, and I have been also allowed sufficient time for making 
those improvements which I deemed necessary. The result has been, that 
instead of long extracts from other authors, preceded by an original in- 
troduction, the book is now substantially an independent treatise on the 
Greek Drama, followed by about a hundred pages of supplementary matter. 

The several chapters of this re-cast and now excellent manual 
relate to the origin of the tragic, comic, and satyric drama of the 
Greeks — its religious origin being a most material element both in 
its structure and its genius; its derivation from the old tragic and 
dithyrambic chorus ; the successive innovations of Thespis, schy- 
lus, and Sophocles, by which the dialogue became superior to the 
chorus, pow the latter sank into a supplementary but still most 
important accessory; the origin and progress of comedy; the 
structure of the Greek Theatre, and its curious mechanism for the 
transmission of sound and the facility of sight ; the seasons and the 
modes of representation ; and, finally, the ) but yet indispensable 

uestions of the language, metres, and prosody of the Greek 

i In this volume is contained the sum of all that is 
known on the subj extracted from treatises, most of them 
tedious to read, and of which the titles alone would exhaust our 


A Greek play is generally attended with no very pleasant asso- 
ciations—of head-aches following abortive attempts to unravel the 
secrets of syntax and prosody, of vexation at the helplessness of 
two-thirds of those who proffer help, of despair at the sight of 
Tripos papers, dark and inexorable as Delphic or Dodonean 
oracles, ce, indeed, there was a gleam of hope at the end of 
this dreary perspective. Students might become editors, and 
editors in the fulness of time might become bishops. But even 
this doubtful comfort has vanished. Lord Shaftesbury discerns no 
concatenation between metres and mitres. Dat Galenus opes, dat 
Justinianus honores ; but the race of Greek-play Bishops seems to 
have closed with the prelate whom Sydney Smith profanely termed 
“Simon of Gloucester.” We do not mean to assert that a sound 
Grecian is necessarily a sound divine, yet, looking at some recent 
appointments to the Bench, we do not see that much has been 
gained at present by es to that eminence men who have 
‘little Latin and less Greek.” 

Irksome, however, as the study of the Greek Drama may seem 
to many, either under its yoke, or relieved from its pressure, the 
irksomeness is no proper accident of the Drama itself. Even 
German scholars — Gruppe in his Ariadne, and Welcker in his 
works on the Greek Tragic Poets and the Aischylean Trilogies, for 
example — are by no means dull on this theme, although they are 
occasionally crotchety. Than Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art 
and Literature few books are more popular, whether in the original 
or in translation; and whoever complains of dulness in the late 
Dr. Donaldson’s volume must, we think, come to its with 
some of that commodity home-made. The cause of this effect- 
defective lies in great measure at the door of the commentators. 
) himself, were English a dead language, might run a 
fair chance of being shelved — at least, it would not be his editors’ 
or commentators’ fault if he were not. But the s redeems 
Shakspeare from the oblivion to which the reriorum edition of his 
plays might doom him. hylus and Sophocles have no such 
sete. 7 The curtain has dropped for ever on their acts; the 

guage in which they wrote admits of no coy or casual wooing ; 
the commentators have laid on them weights “ heavy as frost,” and 
deep almost as casuistry or ordinary sermons. Nor are the 
annotators alone to blame. There is a worse evil than heavy notes, 
and that is, heavy translations. Professor Blackie and Mr. 
Conington have preserved in their versions of Aischylus some of 
the poet’s fire; but what force of genius can pierce the dense 
medium of the ordinary versions? The Psalms themselves have 
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not fared worse at the hands of Nicholas Brady and Nahum 
Tate than the Greek Dramatists from the transprosing of Potter, 
Franklin, and Canon Dale. 
From another quarter the uctions of the Athenian stage 
have sustained no little prejudice. It has been unwarily assumed 
that the French ‘classical is a fair representative of that 
which Greece applauded. We shall not say a word against the 
claims of Corneille and Racine to be accounted masters in their 
art; for they, no less than Aischylus and his successors, have 
merely protest against the Parisian theatre being su a repre- 
of the theatre of the Greeks. shoes, laced 
cravats, and snuff-boxes are not more unlike to buskins and tunies 
than a French to a Greek tragedy. Even the much-vaunted 
unities form no a of resemblance. If the French have them, 
let them give Heaven thanks and make no boast. The Greeks 
assuredly had them not, at least in the sense which some critics 
have attached to them. Of the wide difference between the old and 
the modern Athens we will produce one instance. In their ante 
representations the Greek poets availed themselves of every la 
occasion for introducing natural objects, either by material repre- 
sentation or by poetical description. In writing his Bacchanals, 
Euripides, then a guest or voluntary exile at the Macedonian 
Court, was evidently inspired by the wild scenery he beheld from 
the gates of Pella. Byron does not paint the ocean, in storm or 
calm, with greater force or zest than hylus. In his Philoctetes 
and Gidipus at Colonos Sophocles is as devout a 
as Wordsworth; and Euripides, again, whatever may be hi 
demerits in cther respects, abounds in exquisite delineations of 
wood, water, sky, and animated life. The Greeks, indeed, omit 
no opportunity for passing the barriers of city and conventional 
associations. Their love of nature is no less conspicuous in Plato’s 
dialogues, or in Xenophon’s narrative, than in their stage-poets, 
both tragic and comic. The French dramatic writers, on the con- 
trary, seem to regard nature as something very tolerable, and not to be 
endured. They recognise her with the dutiful feeling that Madame 
de Sévigné says took her to mass, par politesse. If they allow her 
to intrude on the scene, it is in the guise of the French Arcadia — 
the Garden of Versailles. With } ome water must play in foun- 
tains, rocks must be grottos, trees have been subjected to the 
topiarian shears, and nymphs and swains redeem their solitude by 
dances, or wake the echoes of the valley with chansons a berger. 
In the Hippolytus, Phedra sighs for the tall poplars, the 
green fields, the pine-woods, “ where the hounds wild 
beasts and chase the spotted stag.” In the Phédre, the wife 
of ‘Theseus, torn by passion, merely exclaims, “Dieu! que ne 
suis-je arrivé & Vombre des foréts?” In the Hippolytus, 
the Chorus ushers in Phaedra with a description of a pure 
bright stream at which the maidens fill their pitchers, and 
on whose verdurous border they spread their scarlet mantles to 
dry. In the Phédre, GEnone and Theramene lead in their mistress 
with a few common-place remarks on her strange malady and 
demeanour. This instance must suffice, though we could multi- 
ply examples of the injustice done to the Greeks by their professed 
unitators, the French dramatic poets. We may however remark, 
that of all the Attic playwrights whose works have come down to us 
in more than fragments, Euripides is the most artificial — le poéte 
le plus citoyen—and he is accordingly the one whom the modern 
classicists have most delighted to imitate. 

From another charge, at least from another prejudice, it is less 
easy to defend the theatre of the Greeks, because to rebut or to 
remove it requires some familiarity with the subject, and beyond 
the precincts of a university we imagine the readers of Greek 
plays—readers, that is to say, of the spirit as well as the letter of 
them—to be as few in number as were the trees which the prophet 
says “a child might count.” Before, however, we attempt to vin- 
dicate the Greek drama from what, in our opinion, is an imagin 
fault—a fault, too, for which Dr. Donaldson’s volume affo: 
ample refutation —we will set before our reader what he 
is bound to recollect, and what to dismiss from his memory 
on this subject. In the first place, let him dismiss for the nonce 
nearly every impression or association belonging to the modern 

—all he knows of Shakspeare as well as of Corneille, of 
Schiller as well as of Racine. The Romantic and Christian 
elements of the modern drama were unknown, and would have 
been unintelligible, to the Greek poet and spectator. The ethnic and 
— sentiments of the latter are nearly as difficult for the 
modern writer or hearer to realize. Massinger’s Virgin Martyr 
would have been as enigmatical to the Athenians as eucte or 
La Devocion de la Cruz. If they had not laughed or hooted, they 
would assuredly have passed, before the curtain dropped on the 
first act, from the preparatory stage of yawning to the final relief of 
slumbering. The properly Christian virtues, in fact, seldom, if 
ever, appear in the modern drama. In the ancient sense, they are 
neither re nor heroic. Patience, fortitude, humiliation would 
have seemed to the Greeks poverty of spirit, dulness, degradation. 
A good man struggling with the storms of fate was, in their eyes, 
the most sublime of spectacles. A strong man resisting, with the 
presentiment that he must succumb in the end to destiny, stood 
with them in the order of greatness, Even the friends and hearers 
of Socrates were bewildered by the tone of his defence. Had he 
committed suicide, they might have applauded him for voluntarily 
casting off the “ importuna e grave ” of life. Had he made 
the concessions demanded by his accusers, they would have par- 
doned his indifference to what he ed as the cause of truth. 


the Greek Drama, By John William Donaldson, 
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But Socrates neither sought nor shunned his destiny, and so he 
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ed his contemporaries as much as the Christian's refusal to 

w a few grains of incense on the altar of Jupiter puzzled 
Pliny and Trajan. 

In picturing to our minds a Greek play, either as conceived by 
the poet, embodied by the actors, or ee by the spectators, 
we must discard from view both the form and the spirit of the 
modern drama; or if we compare them at all, the resemblance, 
and even that a remote one, will be found in the opera as 
the form, and the Spanish Aztos as the spirit. Like the 
Autos and the miracle plays, the dramatic performances of the 
Greeks were religious ceremonies—the tragedies being appendages 
to the ordinary service of the temples, the comedies results or 
reminiscences of the ancient Phallic worship. The Greek theatre 
‘was ‘the temple of the God whose altar was the central point of 
the semicircle of seats or steps. The Church, while as yet there 
‘was no drama in the present sense of the term, in order to 
meet the — impulse of mankind towards dramatic expression 
of its feelings, set apart certain seasons for the performance of 
sacred themes, scriptural or legendary. The Greeks, in like 
manner, allowed of theatrical entertainments during a few days only 
in the year. Our spectaclesare exhibited under a roof, and lighted 
by artificial means—those of the meena ar by the light 
of day, and under the over-arching firmament. The most spacious 
ef European theatres would not contain a third of the numbers who 
annually flocked to the greater or lesser Dionysia, and, beside the vast 
, would ap 
small and inconvenient structures. We spectacies from 
choice, but the Athenians with a divided sense of duty and pleasure. 
A sitting of three or four hours satisfies, if it does not weary, the 
stanchest of our play-goers; the Greeks sat from morn to dewy eveon 
their stone-benches, and through a series of plays, trilogy succeeding 

ilogy, until the star that bids the shepherds fold, and the night- 
imgales that thronged the groves of the Academy, warned them to 

Again, our theatrical costumes are supposed to conve 

an idea of the dresses actually worn by the characters represented, 
whereas those of the Greeks were modifications of the festal robes 
worn in the Dionysiac processions, and were prescribed by the 
ceremonial law of the as strictly as the albs, copes, hoods, 
and surplices used by religious functionaries in graver scenes. A 
modern audience accepts or condemns a new play, nor is there 
any appeal from its verdict; but no Greek play was brought 
out until it had been sanctioned by a board appointed by the 
State to examine it, and to decide between mval candidates 
for acceptance. Lastly, our actors appear as nature has made 
them, whether short, tall, or of middle height; but a Greek 
actor added, at the least, a cubit to his stature by thick- 
soled boots like those worn by the Chinese, and by head- 
= transcending the wigs of Sir Cloudesley Shovel or Dr. 

. On some minor points of difference we do not insist; 
yet, if our actors do not unif declaim in their natural voices, 
neither do they chaunt, as the Greeks did, through metallic mouth- 
pieces ; and if they excluded female performers from their boards, 
so did the modern theatre also for a considerable period. ‘“ Boys 
squeaked Cleopatra,” the original Juliet was a handsome stripling, 
and the primitive Lady Mac required the aid of the barber as 
well as of the dresser. 

Here are positive differences enough between the ancient and 
the modem theatre; and did our space permit, we could bring 
forward many more from the volume before us. Others, however, 
are all at which we can only glance, but which, in our opinion, 
are neither so conspicuous nor so certain. It is often asserted that, 
in comparison with the modern drama, that of the ancients was 
solemn, stately, and cold — statuesque rather than pictorial, ad- 
dressed more to the understanding than the emotions. This 
allegation, of course, applies to the lefty grave tragedians alone, 
since nothing but the most extravagant of modern burlesques con- 
veys an idea of the frolicksome riot of Aristophanes, as no humour 
approaches his humour except the exuberant fun of Moliére. 

t was the edy so solemn as even Schlegel describes it to 
have been? Did the Greeks, and, above all, the unsteady and 
impulsive Athenians, permit the decorum which art demands 
to quench or even unduly to damp the genuine fire of passion ? 
We think not; and among our reasons for questioning the 
= of this assertion are the entire play of the Bacchanals, 
the rapid movements and almost modern variety of the Rhesus, the 
intense interest attendant on the evolutions of King (2dipus, the 
passion of Medea—a fable suited to every stage and to eve 
nation — and, lastly, those transcendent scenes in the second h 
of the Agamemnon, from the moment when the King of Men is 
drawn on in his chariot to that in which the Chorus and the guilty 

ir, isthus and Clytemnestra, hurl defiance at each other. 

e scho. ee not any reminiscence of these scenes, or of the 
yer and solemn agony of Electra, of Antigone, of the opening 
and the closing acts in the Eumenides, or of the superhuman woes 
and endurance of Prometheus. If, after these instances have been 
fairly weighed and adjudieated upon, without reference to the very 
different genius of the modern a, they shall be pronounced 
wanting in passion, there will then be room and pretext for asking 
whether Aristophanes humour or Menander wit ? 

In the author of this excellent manual scholarship lost one of 
her most sons — one eminence in 
linguistic science Dr. Arnold predic who amply verified 
that ietion by a succession of works—the New Cratylus and 


the Varronianus at their head—containing admirably profound 
views on the origin and connexion of languages. the 


reasons that render the death of Dr. Donaldson a subject of sincere 
regret beyond the circle of his family and friends, is the circum- 
stance that he had been for some months before he was 
disabled by his fatal disease, in the composition of a Greek Lexicon, 
Had he been permitted to complete this task, we might not have 
in the excellent work of Liddell and Scott; but we should have 

, what we have now to await indefinitely, a lexicon in 
which, while the accurate meanings were affixed to the vai 
the most ample illustration furnished to the authors of Greek 
literature, the position ef that most copious, flexible, and expres- 
sive of languages would have been placed on its true basis—that 
of comparative philology—and traced to its remotest issues in 
the long succession of authors who flourished after the schools of 
—” closed and the library of Alexandria burned or 


STRETTON’S CHEQUERED LIFE.* 


aE author of this book says that it is true, and that he has 
really led the chequered life he describes. It is not, perhaps, 
wonderful that he led it, for men are weak and women are strong; 
and the real history of his career is, that he made a very silly use 
of a fortune, and then had to shift as he could after he was 
ruin But that any one should, without disguise, take such 
recollections into the market and sell them to a bookseller — 
that he should, moreover, pique himself upon his social posi- 


ublicly as a sill 
ish’ , even in this 
of the romance of his life being “ 


He was the youngest son of a gentleman of good position 
and means, who died, leaving him twenty thousand pounds, 
which accumulated duri 1 Tog minority into a very 
sum. He was sent to, away fr Harrow. = 


followed, under whose care he did exactly as 
engaged himself to Emily after a barmaid flirtation with 
A stern guardian interfered, and had such influence 
he made him abjure Emily. This the guardian —— 
bold assertion that unless Stretton was a 

Chancellor would issue an edict ordering him not to be of age 
twenty-five. The natural wish not to 
could pay for his tandems prevailed, and he considered himself 
free to go into Wales and engage himself to some one else. He 
could not wait until he was twenty-one, but married at once on 
six hundred pounds which a coachmaker advanced him. He went 
abroad, came back, settled in Wales, got through his money, fell 
into the hands of a designing female, gambled wildly, and went, 
in short, as straight to ruin as he could go. He then hung about 
Continental towns, chiefly occupying himself a duels. 

out of the 


At last some kind adviser persuaded him to get a 
of the relations whom he was disgracing, and allow 

to be shipped off to Australia. ere he loafed about for 
some years, sometimes as a cage: , Sometimes as a common 
shepherd, and at last asajailor. Finally, without any particular 
reason, he returned to England in 1857, when he renewed his 
acquaintance with the designing female who still, he informs us, 
“pesters him with her advances.” Finally, in 1860, his wife 
having died since his return to England, he married again, and is 
now, he tells us, living very happily, and has found out that it is 
never too late to mend. 


first place to do 
all the things Mr. Stretton has done, and in the next place to print 
and sell the record, it is very natural that the career described 
should be full of vicissitudes. Probably most of the billiard- 
markers in Leicester — have led chequered lives. The 
chequering came to Mr. Stretton because he had neither the sense 
nor the pluck to stick to anything. It is so much in the 
usual course of events for a young man who is sent away from 
a public school, is allowed his swing at a private tutor’s, and comes 
into a large sum of money at twenty-one, to be ruined, that in 
his descent from affluence and ea. yor! Mr. Stretton could be 
hardly expected to arrest himself. But in Australia he went 
through a series of incidents which were varied, certainly, if not 
romantic, simply because he was not in the least fitted for colonial 
life, and would never go on with anything he had He 
began with gold-digging, found he could not dig, left off. 
His life was then chequered by his turning , in which occu- 
ation he persisted apparently for one day, which he marked by a 
ong string of lies that he h did him some credit. Having 
nothing to eat he consented to me a shepherd, and worked at 
it some months, until a very favourable chance offered him the 
opportunity of earning a comfortable livelihood as the warden 
a convict-ship. He stayed there some little time; but at 
last was overpowered by the attacks of an insidious and myste- 
rious disease, which he subsequently discovered to be homesick- 
ness. This change of occupation given him the opportu- 
nity of describing the diggings, sheep-farming, and convicts; 
but there is something very ludicrous in a man turning 


* Memoirs of a Chequered Life. By Charles Stretton. London: 


Bentley. 1862. 
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his unsteadiness into a source of marketable adventures. His 
narrative is certainly crossed with one thread of incident which 
was entirely due to his'assiduity. He made love to a variety of 
females in all parts of the world, and then, when they expected 
him to come to the point, had the exquisite fun of turning round 
on them and telling them he was married already. This was hu- 
morous, and generally had the proper effect of causing grief and 
disappointment; but on one occasion he got an answer he little 
expected. The lady told him she did not mind, and would be con- 
tented if he committed bigamy. He declined, on which she exclaimed 
that. he was “ an idle, skulking loafer,” and they parted for ever. 

It is curious to see what it is that keeps a man up while writing 
a biography of this sort; for Mr. Stretton writes thro t as 
a hero and a gentleman—a tant hero certainly, but still 
proud of himself, and convinced that he was heroic and ntle- 
manly even in his vices and follies. In the first place, he was 
cheered by the consciousness that he was a gentleman by birth. 
This is a real solace to this sort of man, and undoubtedly it is cal- 
culated to be a comfort to any one who is down in the world. He 
was always achieving little triumphs. The Australians were per- 
petually being astonished by him. In the roughest part of the 
roughest diggings he would come across some kindred soul, show 
the substantial whiteness of his hands, and be hailed as a real 
gentleman in spite of appearances. It was in vain that he dressed 
and laboured like a shepherd. He might do the hardest work, 
and live on the roughest fare. He might obey every command of 
his employer. All was useless. Before a few weeks or days were 
over, his master was certain to discover that this shepherd in 
disguise was not a real shepherd, but a scholar and a gentleman. 
Mr. Stretton must have materially assisted the discovery if, as 


the specimens of his dialogue which he gives us lead us to infer, he | 
squeeze in a tag | 


contrived on the most ordinary occasions to 
from Horace. Perhaps our readers might like to have a sample 
of the conversation that prevails in the wilds of Australia, and 
they will, at the same time, see how this prince in disguise 
disclosed himself at the proper moment : — 


Mr. Hinton, my employer, told me that I was to go to an inn situated on 


the Sanday River (all are rivers in Australia), the name of which I cannet | 


now remember, and that the landlord of the house would direct me. He also 
told me, by way ey of increasing the pleasure of my trip, that I should 
pass within half a mile of the Misses C——’s residence. “One or the other 
of them are always to be seen riding about. They harass their poor shep- 
herds to death ; they want husbands which they cannot get, and fancy that 
they are cheated by everyone. Yet they have money. Capital chance for 
you, Harry,” he rattled on in a humour that I had never before seen him in ; 
“the eldest issmitten with you. Marry her, Harry, and make a gentleman 
of yourself.” 

“ But, Mr. Hinton,” I said, “the lady would not look on the like of me; 
otherwise, I think I would try it, if you really tell me the truth, sir, that she 
did express kindly feelings towards me. I should like to be a gentleman. I 
fancy, Mr. Hinton — pardon my speaking so freely, but I do fancy, if Provi- 
dence would but place me in that situation, that my life would be 

* Integer vite scelerisque purus.’ ” 

“ What, Morton, quoting Latin!” exelaimed Hinton, and loud enough to 
frighten all the sheep that were feeding before us in the most beautiful 
manner oo “Who the d—I are you ?” 

“ As I said before, Mr. Hinton, a good honest servant to you.” 

“TI do not deny that, Harry; but at once tell me: are you not a gentle- 
man by birth ? — we have scores like you in the colony. ‘Tell me the truth, 
Morton, and I will keep your secret.” 

“Mr. Hinton, I am a gentleman; my name is down in the list of those 


who are in the commission of the peace. 
“Then I am right. I always said that you were a man raised above the 
common order; and it was only the other day that I told Mr. Jackson (the 
ng squatter whose horses | had held) my suspicions. One word more, 
orton. Have you not another name than that which you go under? I 
have promised to keep all secret that you tell me.” 
“Hinton,” I replied (holding out my hand to him, and stopping as I 
spoke, which he immediately took in his), “my name is Charles Stretton.” 
We have not e to give the end of this dialo in 
which Mr. foe the strange fact that 
was in such a position by the philosophical remark that, “in 
truth, in this hemisphere the world is turned upside down.” In 
a part of the globe, that is, where people may be conceived as 
ing on with their heads downwards, it was not so very odd 
that shepherds should quote Latin. But, in justice to Mr. Stretton, 
it ought to be said that his biographical self-complacency is due, 
in a great measure, to the consciousness that he has lived 
among much worse men than himself. As there is so much 
frankness in his narrative, we need not doubt him when he 
tells us that he recoiled from the savage crimes and low vil- 
lanies of those outlaws from the pale of civilization with whom 
he was so frequently thrown. He had also an easy temper, 
and a kindliness of disposition which induced him to avoid 
giving unnecessary pain, and prompted him to stick by his friends 
and companions. ery likely Mr. Stretton was one of the 
best men at Bendigo when he was there: and as most people 
judge themselves by the standard which they see applied in the 
world with which they are familiar, he seemed to himself to 
be possessed of a degree of merit that might make any one on 
good terms with himself. Perhaps, if all things are taken into 
consideration— his natural weakness and vanity, his bad education, 
his unfortunate possession of a large sum of money as a@ 
boy, and the hopelessness of his maturer life—Mr. Stretton has 
led a life for which pity can find some indulgence. But it is a life 
which, however chequered it may have been, should have been 
left in the deepest obscurity and oblivion. 


| 


MORELL’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


gating —supreme intellectual rank as an original and 
it thinker” Mr. Morell has raised himself mean 
appreciation as a sound and accurate exponent of the most recent 
advances in the history and theory of mental science. Eclectic 
rather than dogmatist, he has been careful to follow in the track 
of bolder and more freely speculative minds, content to sum 
co-ordinate, and ize the results of their widely 
labours, and, in a more especial sense, to act as mediator and in- 
terpreter between the principal schools of foreign speculation and 
English modes of thought. That there is not much in his present 
volume to strike the careful student of rary philoso 
as novel or startling, need not detract more from its value as a 
popular manual than the fact of his path having been pioneered by 
more original discoverers need deprive him of his meed of praise as 

, a logical and judicious compiler. All men must have antecedents, 

_ and no man can construct an ideally insulated system absolutely 
independent of all aid from abroad. Without ysippus there 
would have been no Stoa; and but for Schelling, Schleiermacher, 
and Cousin, we should have heard little of Mr. Morell. Still, for 
a sound, connected, and intelligible exposition of the later idealis- 
tic and eclectic schools of the Continent, we could not easily have 
referred the English reader to a ng — than — 
History and Philosophy of Religion. His later studies have intro- 
duced him to new Agee a different method, with the un= 

_ avoidable result of shifting entirely his original standing-point af 

investigation, and reconstructing from the his whole fabric of 

psychological science. 

‘To the labours of the late J. F. Herbart of Gottingen — who, 
while his native philosophy lay still wrapped in the dreams of 
| idealism, boldly sought and secured a strictly realistic basis for 
_ his speculations, and refused any longer to merge the facts of con- 
| sciousness in mere dialectical dreams and phrases — is mainly due 
| that healthy reaction in the direction of positive and real truth, 
which has since set into a strong tide under Drobisch, Waitz, 
Volkmann, and others, and is now sought to be turned by Mr. 
| Morell into an English channel. Nor has this country been defi- 
cient in minds of a kindred tendency and co-equal ability, working 
out by independent efforts the same logical reconstruction of the 
psychological scheme on the basis of physiology. Sir C. Bell’s 
pregnant discovery of the distinction between the sensational and 
motor nerves — Dr. Marshall Hall’s demonstration of the pheno- 
mena of reflex action — that of Dr. Carpenter on the connexion 
of the same phenomena, when traced upwards, with those of sen- 
sation, producing through excitement of the cerebral hemispheres 
latent mental results with which the consciousness itself is fire- 
quently unacquainted, and with which the will has nothing todo— 
and Dr. Laycock’s ingenious correlation of the physical and men- 
tal functions, and his identification of the centres of conscious 
activity with —— departments of the cerebral i 
formed memorable and substantial stages for consolidating into 
one the hitherto widely dissevered domains of mind and matter, 
spirit and co ity. The experiments and researches of Conti- 
nental physiologists, such as Miiller, Carus, Wagner, and Brown- 
Séquard, have contributed not a little to the demonstration of the 
same unity between the two departments, and their reduction 
under the one ultimate idea of organic, unvarying, natural Jaw. 
Few writers, however, have in this country done more towards 
this rectification of the boundaries of mental and physical science 
than Mr. Herbert Spencer, who —crude and unauthorized as we 
consider many of his theoretical conclusions to be in detail — haa, 
in his Principles of Psychology (published seven years ago), not only 
indicated the tracks whereby the fundamental ce of human 
intelligence can be made to converge with these of the vital and 
nervous forces, but traced the process of its actual rye 
from the first preconscious or instinctive phenomena of the 
soul to the most complex operations of the reason in its quantita- 
tive and qualitative forms. His analysis has been ado in fact, 
to a great extent, as the groundwork of the present outline of Mr. 


orelL 
All modern philosophy has its birth in a Method; and that 
method, from the cake ent and bias of current thought and life, 
tends towards positive science, and sets metaphysics aside. The 
only escape from the scepticism to which all purely metaphysi 
systems have inevitably come round (not —one & 

avatar of Kantism in the Seoto-Oxonian philosophy), lies through 
getting out of the vicious circle of verbal quibbling and the bar- 
ren logomachy of dialectics into the clear, open region of natural 
fact and If as far on any 
solution of any single metaphysical problem as in the days 0’ 

clus, we have at least aa — po itive knowledge of the 
operations of nature, mind, life. The object of the psycholo- 
gist, therefore, must be to “accept the results which have been 
already gained, and endeavour to reconstruct them syntheti ., 
so as to exhibit the structure of the human mind in the 

or, as it might be better termed, the ic, order of its growth.” 
Such a method, it is obvious, combines the advantages both of 
being most in consonance with the usual processes of inductive 
science, and of following the historical order of mental expansion 
in the individual, from the rudimental preconscious state of in- 
fancy to the mature intelligence of man. 


* An Introduction to Mental Philosophy on the Inductive Method: 
J.D. Morell, A.M., LL.D. 1362. 
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To give a definition of Life is a'proved impossibility. The 
nearest approximations to such a definition have at best but served 
to delineate some fact, or class of facts, that externally manifest it. 
Schelling, and after him his plagiarist Coleridge, defined life as the 
“tendency to individuation ;” Mr. G. H. Lewes, from a more phy- 
sical point of view, as “a series of definite and successive changes, 
both of structure and of composition, which take place within an 
individual, without destroying its identity ;” others, as the “po- 
tentiality of growth,” or the “ co-ordination of actions.” Wisely 
declining the abstract problem, our author is content to build upon 
the fact underlying these several conceptions, as so many stones in 
his mental superstructure. “ Individualization” is of the essence 
of life, becoming perfect only in the animal —to lose this unity 
and merge _~ into the elements of nature, a death to the 
individual. The “correlation of vital force” with the external 
forces whereby it is surrounded in nature is a second indispensable 
condition. For “ nutriment and support” it depends upon agents 
from without, which its own inward power enables it to assimilate. 
Without light, the eye could not see; without atmosphere, the 
ear could not hear; nor could mind-force, which must be excited 
and maintained by nerve-force, roe on its operations without the 
sensible influence of the outer world. No less characteristic again 
of all organized existence are the powers of development and 
growth. Nothing that lives is created perfect. The most com- 
plex of living forms can be traced back to the simplest and most 
rudimentary of germs. From the form of a single cell, the struc- 
ture of the human body, like all others, is known to be systema- 
tically evolved. In these three, then — Individualization, 
Nutrition, Growth — we sum up the universal characteristics 
of the mysterious principle of life. Combining further these dis- 
tinctive attributes into a single idea, or generalization, we may 
reduce the great fact of all organized or conscious existence to the 
twofold law of assimilation and tion ; or, in other words, 
that of vital action and reaction. And, rising from the vital to 
the nerve-force, we find here also the same binary law in operation; 
each nerve of special sensation having the power of first assimi- 
lating and appropriating certain impulses from without, and then 
of exciting a reactive force which expends itself, through the 
medium of the motor nerves, in muse energy. Even in the 
highest, or mind-force, is this identical law in another form to be 
discerned, from the lowest instincts up to the highest exercise of 
reason. For what is instinct but the power of adaptation to ex- 
ternal circumstances — selecting, t.e., what is conducive to well- 
being, and repelling what is noxious to it? And whatis reasoning 
but the aren | of separating and distinguishing, as a needful pre- 
liminary to the assimilation and appropriation of truth? ‘This 
double law of mind, in fine, answers to the universal law of gravi- 
tation in the world of matter. 

But how to bridge over the vast gulf between material, even 

ychical processes, and consciousness —to introduce to each other, 
in fact, matter and mind? Herein lies one of the most brilliant 
triumphs of the modern psychology. The common ground where the 
physical and the mental unite is the nervous system —the distinc- 
tion between them being proved, after all, no more than arbitrary. 
By the nerves of sensation, appropriately termed afferent, impres- 
sions are brought to us from the world without; by the efferent, 
or motor nerves, corresponding impulses are conveyed back from 
the various centres of nervous activity, and the different organs of 
the frame set in motion at the behest of the instinct or the will. 
From the first pulsations of independent life the results of this 
vita] ee and diastole begin to be accumulated, expanding 
through their mutual action and reaction from the earliest grades 
of latent or preconscious thought to the full powers of mind and 
will. A beautiful generalization traces this harmony to the com- 
bined agency of motion with the vibratory nature of all nervous 
action. What we sensise through the ear is simply the motion of 
the atmosphere. To the varying rapidity of the undulations of 
the light-bearing medium, or ether, are entirely due the variations 
of colour; the red rays, for instance, being calculated to require 
458 billions of oscillations in a second, and the violet 727 bil- 
lions. The sense of feeling may be resolved into two distinct 
series of sensations — those of touch and those of heat. The phe- 
nomena of heat have long been explained as the oscillations of a 
subtle fluid similar to that of light ; and those of touch are literally 
nothing more than varieties of impact. Taste and smell are affec- 
tions due to causes of a chemical nature; and all chemical action 
appears to arise from certain relative movements in the ultimate 
atoms of matter. Unity is thus at once induced in all the phe- 
nomena of sensation, and a link approximately, though of course 
not absolutely, established between the world of matter and the 
world of mind :— 

Thus, then, we find, by the combined aid of physics and physiology, that 
man possesses a nervous system, pervaded by a force which can pass freely 
from every point in the human system to the centre, and from the centre to 
every point in the circumference ; that he is placed in 4 universe palpitating 
with countless millions of vibrations, of which vibrations the nerves of the 
different sense-organs are directly susceptible ; that the whole connexion 
which the mind has or can possibly have with the external world is formed 
either by the motion of the fluids around us, or by the motion of the particles 
of bodies that come into chemical contact with the nerves; that the 
material universe, therefore, makes itself known to us entirely through 
the medium of motion; that this motion expresses itself in the nervous 

em by modifying the regular vital action which is always going on 

ere ; and lastly, that this modification of the nerve-force manifests itself 

to our consciousness in the varied phenomena of what we term SENSA- 

TION. Thus the world communicates with the consciousness wholly through 

motion as the link; and out of the experiences thus formed our whole 

Se ee yet to consider, is subsequently 


The next step in mind-formation is that from sensation to per- 
ion. To recognize, classify, and mentally store up the objects 

of sense are stages of mental growth analogous to the a 
of the body. And here, asin the latter, and all other payeical 
processes, comes in the t doctrine of the indestructibi ty or 
conservation of force. tion, we know, as such, dies away 
from the consciousness, or rather is obliterated by fresh impres- 
sions upon the sensorium. We cannot retain a feeling in per- 

tuity. But when a definite sensation has been excited, or a 

istinct experience has been acquired, something remains behind. 
A mental image has been ee so to say — 
upon the mind, which is really indestructible. There must be cer- 
tain residua left in the structure of the nerves, or the cerebral 
tissues, or the animating soul, whether we connect our conceptions 
with the immaterial source of life or its material organ and 
tacle; and “on the permanence of these residua rests the who 
possibility of reminiscence.” The most novel and ingenious fea- 
ture of the book consists in the application of this theory to the 
entire phenomena of mind. ogous to the growth of a plant 
or animal by absorption and assimilation from without, combined 
with cellular expansion from within, as shown by the researches 
of histology, is the law of mental evolution — the residua of ideas, 
like the food or vital juices, blending and moulding themselves 
together, in ever- complexity, round the centre of mind- 
life, an organic in ividual whole. And the common  ige 
force which blends and organizes the residua of one stage wi 
those that follow is the faculty of Memory. Our author's — 
sis of this ey of his subject is clear and accurate. It is not to 
explained by the mere theory of “association of ideas,” which 
virtually ignores all but our involuntary processes of mind, and 
omits all those conditions of voluntary control which form the 
most important element of memory Hameed so called. Scarcely 
more is “attention ” sufficient to explain the speciality of memory, 
for this equally omits the consideration of the opposite class 
of involuntary ideas. The real clue is to be found in that power 
which the mind possesses of making a peculiar representation of 
an object for itself, of creating a special idea of it, by giving 
greater ene to some features and letting others sink away 
unthought of, till there remains an image, the product of its own free 
activity, which it can mentally connect with other trains of ideas, 
and thus multiply, as it were, the bridges by which it can return 
to it at any future period. The habit of memory, in short, is equi- 
valent to the habit of order and method in our ideas, and on thi 
account is drawn into the sphere of human duty, and attended 
with responsibility. It is because a failure of memory implies a 
want of practical activity in mastering the idea, and committing 
it to the custody of the watchful monitor, that we argue culpable 
neglect from the ; 

tween the exercise of memory and the use of language a very 
close affinity is to be traced. 5 Arndem implies an instinctive 
classification of ideas. “We sum up a large series of phenomena, 
which resemble each other in some distinctive Pape in a single 
word, and that word can henceforth be used as the symbol of the 
whole.” On the vexed question of the origin of oe we are 
referred to the general “ theory of reflex action.” “ Every mental 
state, particularly every one which has an emotive element mixed 
up in it, has some natural gesture answering to it. Shame pro- 
duces blushing; anger, Fao joy, laughter. Volitional states 
have similar effects. otice the action of the tongue in boys 
learning to write, and the movements of the fingers in attempts at 
explaining anything difficult.” Vocal expression is the common sign 
of inward states with which all animal creation is replete. J 
and pain, craving and satisfaction, have, in man and brute, eac 
its appropriate cry. But as living beings rise in cultivation and 
mental rank, the external and incoherent gestures gradually de- 
crease, They transfer, in fact, their functions to a more perfect 
medium of expression —the human voice. “In vocal utterance, 
therefore, we have merely the developed form of human gesture — 
the power of uttering sounds corresponding not merely to emo- 
tional states, but to all the varying shades both of thought and 
volition.” 

The emotional and volitional departments of psychology are 
touched upon at less length than the intellectual and corporeal; 
nor do they present much that is distinctly new. As an attempt, 
however, to explain and methodize the fundamental laws of mo- 
rality as rooted in the nature of the individual, we are glad to see 
so clear and sensible a counterpoise to the treatment too exclu- 
sively forced upon us of late by Positivists like Mr. Buckle and 
others, whose view of man is solely that of the multitude or the 
genus, and whose method is that statistical differentiation in which 
all individuality is lost. 


THE HEART’S MELODIES.* 

F we are right in regarding hymns as a class of poetry —an 
I axiom the Sonlan of which, whatever may be its truth, seems 
to be very far from universal in the present day — we must claim 
to apply to them the principles which govern our judgment of 
poetical composition generally, irrespectively of the sacredness of 
the subject-matter. It is difficult. to with any degree of 
disparagement of a work arranged in stanzas, in which a sacred 
name occurs, on the average, once in every three or four lines, 


* The Heart's Melodies. Three Hundred and Si. new Hy and 
eart’s Me ixty-five lymns 


Psaims, for Public Worship or Domestic Use. By Hi 
Stow. 1362. 
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without seeming to imply a disrespect for the thoughts which it 
embodies, and a dopadpetion of the object which the author has 
in view. We, however, must be understood to judge of such a 
composition as one judges of a schoolboy’s copy. The truth or 
beauty of the moral sentiment which lies embodied in the 
strokes of his pen is wholly beside the question. If those 
strokes are lame and the execution bl , it is no excuse 
that the ethical lesson is unimpeachably wholesome and 
undeniably true. So, in the volume before us, we simply 
the extent to which the requirements of poetical expres- 
sion and metrical execution are met, and forbear to enter upon 
the truth or falsehood of the teaching conveyed. It may be per- 
mitted, however, to us, as neutral critics of such subject-matter, to 
observe that it seems wholly free from any “particular” tendenc’»s 
whatever. We can discover no shade of preference for what is 
high, or low, or broad, or liturgical, or sacramental, or evangelical, 
or Nonconformist. The author seems, on the whole, to prefer a 
mildly emotional way of expressing generally accepted views of 
religious feeling and dogma. Every page contains its hymn, and 
is headed by a text to which the stanzas below it are more or less 
related. They are in five sections, of which the first is 
introductory, intended for special occasions, and the three interme- 
diate ones come under as many devotional heads, not quite agreeing 
with the rules of logical division. The first and last sections bear 
also, as a title on each page, the occasion for which they are 
adopted, or the sentiment which they are intended to express. 

If a machine could be invented and set to work for turning out 
devotional poetry, or what is to do duty conventionally as such, this 
is exactly what we should conceive it would turn out. The book 
looks as if it had been done in a mill at so much aline. It is 
even more like the Cambridge butter run in a mould at so much 
a yard—so rotund, even, and unctuous is it. The same mild, 
obvious, and indisputable platitudes, moral and devotional, are ever 
reproducing themselves as we turn the page. They lend them- 
pos to different metres. Here is one which follows that of 
Cowper's well-known lines on Alexander Selkirk, beginning, 

“Tam monarch of all I survey : —” 
What blessing to rest on his love, 
What comfort when he is our friend, 
The precious assurance how sweet, 
That he will uphold to the end! 
True, we are baulked of the rhyme in the odd lines, which is so 
much the worse, for the accentuation is so strong as to require it. 
A few pages further back the same sentiment appears as — 
For his strength is everlasting, 
And his loving care the best. 
And again, with a slight shuffle of words and measure, it becomes 
a little further on: ag 
Joy to have a loving friend 
With us to the very end, 
Comforting, until we come 
To our happy rest and home. 
The reader will see in what the author is strong. He can make up 
the same sentiment with minor differences in a considerable diver- 
sity of metrical forms, just as the sweet-stuff shops give us the 
same sugary element in any shape we like to ask for—a pin-cushion, 
an oyster, a candle-end, or an image of Mr. Spurgeon. Indeed, a 
great deal of his force seems expended in devising somewhat ex- 
travagant types of stanza. The following is the third stanza of a 
hymn of sixteen lines, in which all the odd-numbered verses begin 
with the words “coming, going!” twice repeated : — 
Coming, going! coming, going! lonesome life is rough and rude, 
All its doings false and feeble, all its thought ingratitude ; 
Coming, going! coming, going! exquisitely sad the need, 
Wonderfully lone and dreary, infinitely sad, indeed! 
The reader will observe the semi-ironical “ indeed” at the finish, 
and note its effect. And again, we have the following reminiscence 
of a once popular air which we do not think has before been trace- 
able in any verses meant to be devotional : — 
Oh, wonderful and rare delight! To feel thy presence near, 
To hear thy voice of gentleness forbidding us to fear, 
To know that thou art guiding us through time’s uncertain way, 
And hast for us a home prepared where shines the perfect day. 

The indignation of a once popular preacher at all the best tunes, 
by which he meant the most lively ones, being left to the world 
and the flesh is well known, and these verses must, apparently, 
have been framed to suit such reclaimed melodies. But what tune 
the following are intended for, or whether for any, is hard to 
say :— 

From the world’s hot wearying, from its vexed and harsh affairs, 
From its insincerity, often pain, and many cares, 

Unto thee, my soul’s true love, gladly turning unto thee, 

From surrounding troubling, with a throbbing heart I flee. 


The harshness of thus tually forcing the partici le present to 
stand for a noun, as “troubling where 
we have real nouns on the root exactly suited to the sense, as 
“ wearisomeness,” “trouble””— is very tiresome, as imposing on 
the reader the effort of having to strain his attention on the form 
of the language, instead of devoting it wholly to the thing thought 
of. Similar is the objection to harshness of. metre; we are jolted 
pan in such a couplet as the following, if couplet it can be 


Love upholding and sustaining, which nor time nor death shgll sever, 
Love, and grace, and fellowship, comforting our souls for ever! 


Whether a strain be put on the word-forms or the metrical | 


forms the effect is the same. We are interrupted in the 
of the thought, and are conscious of having to concern ves 
with the base matter of accidence, etymology, or prosody, which 
conveys it; whereas, all these ought to render themselves up as 
perfectly unobtrusive instruments, to bring the thought into the 
mind. Here is another such blunder in scansion, the couplet 
breaking from an amble into a trot :— 

Yet God is our own God, for ever and for ever ; 

Our guide even unto death, his mercy failing never! 
Surely the treatment of a sacred subject should not be the signal 
for escape from the rules that bind sound to sense. 

It is not quite a fair test of such a book to read it through, or a 
4 portion of it, at a sitting. It was never meant to be so dealt 
with. Still, without supposing that such a wholesale sample 
could agree with the digestion under natural circumstances of 
appetite, this is the only way to tell if there be in it much repeti- 
tion, much sameness of subject, and level dulness of style. Much 
of these defects will always fall to the lot of a hymn-book that 
runs almost entirely upon the subjective feelings of the worshipper, 
instead of upon the objective reality of Him who is worshipped. 
Into these spider-paths many modern hymnologists fail. They first 

in their own threads, and then they crawl over and over them. 

e writer, in his prefatory remarks, says: “Long and varied 
experience has made me very sensible of what a true hymn ought 
to be; I am well aware there are, herein, some poems rather than 
hymns, for which excuse may be urged, that the book is proposed 
for domestic use as well as public worship.” We have not been 
successful in distinguishing for which of his pieces he thus 
apologizes — which are the hymns proper, and which the poems. 

e are further informed that “these Hymns and Psalms are all 
copyright,” and that “the right of translation is reserved.” Here 
there should seem to be a new distinction—which are the “hymns” 
and which the “psalms?” The rights of copy and translation 
we do not think are likely to be seriously interfered with. We 
doubt whether Tate and Brady have ever suffered much from 
piratical and surreptitious purveyors. 

The great merit of these hymns, perhaps, is that they will make 
up into sermons with the least ible trouble. e preacher 
in quest of a discourse will need only to strip off the tags, and 
unravel just a little of the lines to complete the adaptation. 
There are texts ready chosen, as we have said, at the head of 
each page, and warranted to be in connexion with the verses spun 
upon them. They will, when thus pared and potted for pulpit 
use, be found to want a little salt, which can o added at dis- 
cretion. Let not the author suspect that derision lurks in this 

ualified commendation. Poetry, even would-be poetry, in which 
thew lurks an honest vein of wholesome prose, pent up and read 
to escape from the bondage of longs and shorts, is not a despicab 
thing. It proves, after all, that the matter is intelligible — that 
there is reason at the bottom, though rhyme on the surface ; and 
when we pronounce it fit for sermons, we imply that it is not 
only intelligible but simple. The same could not be said of the 
Christian Year. Nay, the very, opposite has, we believe, on 
high authority, been said. Our author, often as he trips us up in 
the metre, is always comprehensible, down to any level, in the 
subject-matter of poem, hymn, or psalm. His verses do not leave 
a precipitate of mere nonsense when the suspending force of metre 
is withdrawn. Here is a better specimen : — 
We are so weak, so frail and weak, 
So little do we know, 
That though it is our home we seek, 
We tremble as we go. 
We weary with our ceaseless care, 
And failures numberless ; 
While sorrows meet us e 
And snares and sins distress. 
This shows precisely the quality which we mean, and this is, in 
spirit, a little above the average of the volume. Now, taking this 
as a fair be me of the stuff offered as hymn, we put it to any 
candid reader whether our proposal to commute it in form for so 
much sermon is not based on a practical sense of the fitness of 
things? Here, again, we will quote what will show that its weak- 
ness as well as its strength commends the mixture for homiletic 
P s. The following is just such a touch of jerky quaintness 
as hits the fancy of some preachers of popular mark A familiar 
style. “ He,” we premise, is “ the missionary :” — 
Yet tenderly, suasively, everywhere, ever, 
of the exquisite love ; 
compassion no, never, 
The merciful wisdom that guideth above. 
It is painful to speak on the whole discouragingly of a work 
probably executed ¥ a spirit of piety, and intend to serve the 
3 of Divine worship. Yet the existing number of hymnals 
1s surely not so limited as to constitute a call upon any new ex- 
perimentalist in sacred verse to put his hand to the work. A well- 
judged selection from all existing collections would, in our opinion, 
‘be a wise and a good work. There isa redundancy of husk in this 
crop, per as of late years it has been. A man may be “ v 
sensible of what a true hymn ought to be,” who is utterly unable 
to write one. We will not say that Mr. Bateman has only proved 
his own inability, though we very much question whether any- 
thing in the present volume survive to form part of 
metrical heri of Christendom. To select, and prune, and 
incorporate might be, however, more clearly within the practical 
power which is allied to his theoretic sensibility on the score of 
true hymns,” than to produce original compositions. Yet we will 
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not conclude without a mention of two or three more favourable 

imens which are amid the rest of the volume as grain to the 

» Such are No. ccexxx., entitled “ er;” No. cccviii., en- 
titled “The Missionary” (not the one hereinbefore quoted) ; and 
No. coexlvii., “Life a ict.” We will extract the last, as, 
perhaps, exempt from some of the objections which we have urged 
against the bulk of the volume; though even here we must take 
exception to “armour and shield.” Surely St. Paul, in “the 
whole armour of God,” includes the “ shield of faith ” : — 


The Lord of Hosts must be 
Our Captain in this war ; 
Who follow him shall see 
How great his triumphs are. 
Our enemies are these — 
Satan, the world, and sin ; 
Nor may we hope for peace 
‘Till heavea we enter in. 
Courage! through Christ, our Lord. 
The battle must be won ; 
And we must hear His word — 
Rest, for the war is done! 


THE FARM AND FRUIT OF OLD.* 


would seem from the sample of produce now presented, that 
this ‘‘ Market Gardener” must have served his apprenticeship 
in the regions round about Oxford or Cambridge, so great has 
been the discrimination and judgment shown by him in calculating 
and supplying the fitting commodities for a literary market. His 
tie preface, indeed, ars to imply that he is venturing upon 
a field with which he has little previous acquaintance; but 
whether the very creditable specimen of his powers which he now 
puts forth bespeaks favour for a first appearance, or rather betokens 
an old and practised hand, there can be no question that this 
version of the First and Second Georgics is quite good enough to 
take a high place among translations of the Classics, and certainly 
quite good enough to justify the “ Market Gardener” in taking 
heart, and proceeding forthwith to the “ Kine and Bees of Old.” 


Unlike the field of Homeric Translation, that of Virgilian, espe- 
cially so far as relates to the Georgics, is happily not over crowded, 
but admits of ample room for new competitors to display their 
powers in it. The vexed question of the Hexameter is not 
so much as alluded to, as far as we are aware, in such a 
matter as Translations of the Georgics; nor, indeed, could it 
with any show of reason be pleaded that a didactic poem, calm, 
quiet, and preceptive, stands in need of the reproduction in English 
of that spirited metre which in the Greek was the fittest expres- 
sion of the Iliad and the Odyss#y, and which Italy, unoriginative 
as she was, took, by right of conquest, from her polished captive. 
In this field, no rival professors, spirantes naribus ignem, do fierce 
battle, or bandy “ AWords ” in contemptuous pity for those who 
differ from them. Indeed, there is little division hitherto among 
translators of the Georgics as to the choice of a metre; for all the 
translations of them into English verse within the last two hundred 
years, have been either in heroics or blank verse. Previously, 
there had been one or two attempts to render Virgil in Spenserian 
stanzas, but the unanimous disuse of them thenceforward tells a 
tale of its impracticability for representing the peculiar structure 
of Virgil’s versification. When, therefore, the “ Market Gardener ” 
takes the field, he finds there before him one or two prominent 
names — Dryden, and after him, with a very wide interval, So- 
theby ; and, among more modern versifiers, the Rann Kennedys, 
father and son. The versions of Sewell and Singleton, which, 
like that of Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, are in blank verse, are 
inferier to his, and indeed claim little notice. In point of fact, 
the new competitor has only two formidable antagonists—old Dry- 
den, “‘glorious John,” with his famous heroics, which give us 
moreof himself than Virgil—and Mr. C. Kennedy, whose blank 
verse translation is ly, close, and accurate, but here and 
there disfigured by hard, foreign words, such as “ arboraceous,” 
“ sequacious,” “ minacious,” “ multiform,” “ abduction,” for which 
very much better English equivalents might have been found. 
The “Market Gardener” has selected, wisely, we think, the 
metre of the former; and, whilst avoiding the latitude of his 
poetic predecessor, has also done well to clothe his couplets 
In an easy, 2 unaffected dress, which contrasts favourably 
with the somewhat stilted version of his blank-verse rival. On 
the subject of the Georgiea, and how they should be translated, 
both Addison and Dr. Johnson have delivered themselves of 
weighty dicta. Tried by the test of these, our new aspirant 
will be found entitled to a fair measure of approval. The former 
laysit down that the difference between prose and — between 
Varro’s way of putting precepts, and Vin il’s— consists 
in the poet choosing pleasanter way of enforcing the same 
truths and rules as the writer. 
enough ; but we suppose all will agree that our “ Market Gardener’s” 
verse isa pleasanter piece of reading than a page of Davidson’s 

* The Farm and Fruit of Old. A Translation in Verse of the First and 
Virgil By a Market Gardener. London: Sampsow 


prose. But when Addison adds that the style of a translator of 
the Georgics should be “warm and glowing, and that everything 
described should immediately present itself and rise up before the 
reader’s view”’—and further, “that he should be partic 
careful not to let his subject debase his style, but a sy to 
keep up his verse in the pomp of numbers and dignity of 
words” — everyone recognises a fair and available test, ac- 
cepts this as a proper boundary line between the translation and 
the y. Addiean, no doubt, ed the above criticism with 
en’s translation of Virgil before his mind’s eye; but, while 
we fancy we could pick out lines and couplets in Dryden's 
Georgies in which he sinks beneath that dignity of words on 
which the critic insists, a careful perusal of The Farm and Fruit 
of Old warrants the conclusion that such faults are ex 
vare in this latest classical translation, and that its author 
so hits the happy mean between dignity and familiarity as to 
produce a version lively and yet sustained, and natural, yet not 
wanting in grace and Secnetannen, And certainly to it, ina 
large measure (and even in the case of Dryden it would be unsafe 
to express unlimited approval), may be applied without fear the 
saying of Johnson in reference to the elements of success im a 
translation, that “he only is the master, who keeps the mizd in 
leasing captivity, whose pages are perused with eagerness, and in 
ope of new pleasure are perused again, and whose conclusion is 
rceived with no eye of sorrow, such as the traveller casts upon 
Me arting day.” Of such masterpieces how few can the most 
pa lover of books remember! How few works will bear a 
reperusal! It is claiming something within reason for the 
pleasant version before us, to assert that it eontains many 
so easy, graphic, and natural, that the mind recurs to them and 
retains them; and we can readily conceive that their charm would 
be as great to the unlearned er as to the classical scholar. 


One or two such passages may be quoted, with the explanation 
that others have been marked as good or better than these. The 
first is the enumeration of the signs of a coming storm :— 


Tt thunders from the head quarters of the north, 
With eastern halls and western pealing forth ; 
The meadows all with brimming fosses swim, 
And mariners their dripping canvas trim. 
No storm unwitting bursts ; er if it sigh 
Far down the glen, the cranes soar up the sky ; 
Or if in heaven, the heifer spies it there, 
And opes her nostrils wide to snuff the air; 
Or round the lake the twittering swallows scud, 
And frogs croak grandam ditties in the mud. 
Ofttimes the emmet from her snug abede 
Brings out her eggs and plods a chary road ; 
The rainbow drinks its fill ; the crows fly home, 
With jostling wings the cawing squadrons come. 
The different sea birds, and the birds that bore 
The Asian marsh of sweet Cajyster’s shore, 
With copious dews their bustling shoulders lave, 
And duck their heads beneath the curling wave ; 
Then deeper still into the breakers dash, 
And wanton in the luxury of spash. 
But stalking lonely on the arid plain, 
The sullen raven hoarsely croaks for rain. 
Nor e’en the maids who ply their task at night 
Have fail’d to read the coming storm aright, 
Beholding now, upon the burning wick 
The lamp-oil splutter, and the mushrooms stick. 
Georgic i. 370—g2. Translation, 430—55. 
In the fifth verse of this extract exception may be taken to the 
word “unwitting,” which the translator connects with the storm, 
whereas, it belongs to those who foresee the storm. But we look 
in vain for a better version in Dryden. He is quite wide of the 
mark when he translates “ Wet weather seldom hurts the most 
unwise ;” while Kennedy, the structure of whose verse admits of 
more literalness, gives the more accurate, though prosaic, ren- 
dering — 
“The shower did never hurt us unforewarn’d.” 


Perhaps, too, in the last verse but four, “sullen” is not a true 
exponent of the epithet “improba,” as applied to “cornix.” But 
the passage is to a of by its general effect, and by com- 
parison with other Virgilian translators, whose armour strikes us 
as even less proof against little chinks and crevices without pre- 
senting so satisfactory a general soundness, y favourable 
specimens of the powers displayed in this translation will be found 
in the passage about the battles of the Civil war (I. 489-97; 
Tr. 567-76), in the praise of Italy (II. 136-44; Tr. 162-72), and 
in the whole of the conclusion of the Second Geergic, in praise 

a —— In some of these passages, and elsewhere through 
the two books, the heroic couplet is occasionally diversified, with a 
pleasant effect, by the introduction of a stanza of four lines, of 
which either the first and third and the second and fourth rhyme; 
or, as in Tennyson’s Jr: Memoriam, the first and fourth the 
second and third. Asa specimen from the second book, however, 
we select, for its shortness as well as es s 


passage (II. 362-70; Tr. 430-39) as to the culture of young 


But while life is nestling delicate 

In callow spare their tender state ; 

Aad while the glad shoots frolic on the 
Loose-rein’d on space, and prancing as they 

Apply not yet the pruning falchion keen, 

But nip them with your nails, and thin between ; 
Until they hug the elms with hearty strain, 

Then strip their locks, and clip their arms amain : 
Till then they shrink from steel, then bravely play 
The iron Lord, and check their flaunting spray. 
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No other version of this , that we know of, gives us, in the 
fourth wuss, the full fonce of Viegils bold metaphor: 
Laxis per purum immissus habenis. 
Kennedy, indeed, recognises it in his translation :— 
“The gladsome tendril shoots unrein’d and free.” 
But Dryden, and most who have followed him, ignore the 
metaphor altogether. Yet it is very expressive; and if 
Virgil's fastidious taste left it undisturbed, w are his trans- 
lators, that they should omit it entirely, or for the most part? 
Few of these have rendered the two last lines of the above 
extract more happily than the translator under review. Indeed, 
his work bears ample evidence of a singular ease and aptness in 
translation of single lines and couplets, and shows him to be as 
much alive to minutie as to general execution. Witness the 
following examples of this, which have been strung together in 
passing :— 
Ac tua naut2 
Numina sola colant.—Georg. I. 29-30. 
“ And sailors own no providence but thee.” 
Ila seges demum — ruperunt horrea messes.—47-9. 
“ That corniand best shall pay the farmer's cost 
Which twice hath felt the sun, and twice the frost. 
His wildest vows with double answer greet 
And burst his garners with a world of wheat.” 
Tnopi metuens formica senectee.—186. 
“ And emmets sage 
Provide against the bankruptcy of age.” 
Nudus ara, sere nudus.—299. 
“ Plough in your shirt-sleeves, in your shirt-sleeves sow.” 
This is better than most versions, and as good as Kennedy's 
“Strip for the plough, and strip for sowing too.” 
Cum nix alta jacet, glaciem cum flumina trudunt.—310. 
“ When snow lies deep, and streams push icy packs.” 
Qualem sape cavi montis convalle solemus 
Despicere.—II. 186-7. 
“ Like soft savannahs sloping ’neath our feet 
Where hollow-cury'd the mountain valleys meet.” 
Quid tantum Oceano properent se tinguere Soles 
Hiberni, vel que tardis mora noctibus obstet ?—II. 481-2. 
“ How winter suns in ocean plunge so soon, 
And what belates the timid nights of June ?” 
All these are instances of neat and scholarly translation. In the 
last quoted, it is noticcable that the translator sides with Dryden 
and Kennedy in taking “ tardis” to mean “slow to come,” rather 
than “slow to go,” which Conington supports on the faith of a 
e in Lucretius. But Servius is with the poetical translators, 
as is also Dubner in his notes to Didot’s Bijou Edition of Virgil. 
And surely the interpretation which points a contrast between 
winter days and summer nights accords best with the antithetic 
character of the whole passage. 

But while much praise is due to the “Market Gardener” in 
respect of his successful and judicious catering for the literary 
market, it would be a false kindness to forbear noting one or two 
defects, easy of correction before the “ Farm and Fruit” reappear, 
as we hope to see them, in company with “ the Kine and Bees of 
Old.” ‘To translate a poet, one should have a large portion of the 
poetic faculty; but a too luxuriant imagination may exceed or 
outrun the original in reproducing it. Images, in themselves _— 
and fitting, may entirely fail of representing the original, whi 
they are supposed to copy. For example, when in the 1st Georgie, 
in the 314th verse, our translator renders,— 

Spicea jam campis cum messis inhorruit, 
“When tufts of harvest tassel o’er the plain,” 
there is no reproduction of the original, and the image substituted 
has no justification im the Latin. So, too, in Georg. 1, 396, the 
translation of 
Nee fratris radiis obnoxia surgere Luna, 
“Nor doth the Moon her brother’s gold discount,” 
is objectionable, as going beyond the original, to say nothing of 
the translator’s metaphor savoring of the City and the Bank. We 
are not sure that the translation of 
Tam multz scelerum facies, 
“Such floutings of sin’s face,” 
in v. 506, may not be included in the same category. 

There may also be found a few instances of mistranslation in the 
two books before us—e. g. where, in G. i. 15, “ Tercentum nivei 
jevenci” is translated “Three hundred steers;” whereas the 
sense requires that in this , as in numberless others, which 
will oceur to the scholar, we should recognize the poetic use of 
the definite for the indefinite. Again, it may be doubted whether, 
in v. 20, “ With cypress fresh unfibred from the roots” is an 
adequate translation of “‘Teneram ab radice ferens—cupressum.” In 
translating G. i. 222, “ Gnossiaque ardentes decedat stella corone,” 
the “Market Gardener” mistranslates “decedat” “emerge ;” 
whereas a comparison with v. 450 of this Georgic and v. 466 of 
the Fourth would show that the correct interpretation is the very 

ite “set.” We are not sure that he quite realizes the mean- 
ing of “Addunt in spatia” (G. i. 513), when he translates it 
“ fling themselves on space,” a di idea from the true meaning, 
which is “quicken their speed at each successive round.” At the 
300th line, too, of the 2nd Georgic, we counsel a reconsideration 


of “Neve summa pete — Tantus amor terre.” The 
translation of the last clause, ‘The vine so loves the ground that 
all would stray,” is so very obscure that we now not how to 
reconcile it with the tions of Conington, or Martyn, or 
version, “ Such is the love of earth ;” an enc teristically 
shirks the difficulty altogether. So much the more reason is there 
that the “ Market Gardener” should prove his vocation by dealing 
manfully with it. 

When we have entered a protest against the villanous rhyme in 
G. i. 555-6 (Tr.), of “sconce” and “bronze,” and conjured the 
in prints “King Phanéiis” as 
his English version of Rex ipse Phan@is, and to let the fact that 
Chian wine (for Phane was a port and promontory of Chios) is 
meant weigh with him in revision ‘of his volume, the very 
moderate catalogue of blemishes which we have noted in his 
translation is expended ; and it is but bare justice to add that these 
are far outnumbered by its excellences. 

The author deserves credit for spirit in undertaking a task 
which Dryden, the great master of numbers, has accomplished 
before him, and high praise for the “patient toil and love that 
does its best” which has carried him thus far through it. The 
line just quoted is his poetic expression for the pains he has taken 
to perceive and render Virgil’s meanin ins which have assuredly 
resulted in anything but fai In taking leave of him, till he 
reappears at, we hope, no distant period, as the translator of the 
other Georgies, we assure him of cordial sympathy with his 
ference for the task of faithfully copying good ancient 
rather than trusting to originality, which so often is another name 
for sheer nonsense. When, in his second prefatory stanza, he 
expresses this, after this fashion — 

And im this ing of > 
to quit i 
And chase the of a 
it were devoutly to be wished that some of our poetasters would 
catch the echo of his verse, and, pondering upon it, lay to heart its 
teaching. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.* 


N° one will deny the interest which attaches to the selections 
which are being printed in this series from the papers of the 
Duke of Wellington ; but the very last name they ought to bear 
is that of the Duke of My ee Despatches. So far as the 

nt volume is concerned, they might with far more ogy 

called the despatches of the Prince Regent’s Ministers. 

very small number of the Duke’s own compositions appear at 
distant intervals amid the mass of other letters and memoranda; 
but the chief part in the correspondence is sustained by Lord 
Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh. Even of the few despatches 

ya in the e orrespondence. It is n 
a relic of the Duke that tee volume wil 
excite general interest. The mass of the papers it contains had 
no other connection with him than that copies of them were 
furnished to him, which he read, and happily preserved. 

But he was one of the foremost diplomatists, as well as the fore- 
most general of his time ; and all the threads of English diplomacy 
passed through his hands. Everything that there was of secret in 
the foreign transactions of the Ministers of that day was unveiled 
to him; and, therefore, his papers, even when winnowed of the 
productions of his own pen, must necessarily be of importance to 
the historian. The volumes increase in value in precise proportion 
as the Duke became a man of more im ce, and played his 
part on a wider s The volume before us is, therefore, the 
most interesting of the series that has appeared, inasmuch as it 
refers to the year of peace that preceded the Hundred Days, in 
which Wellington for the first time acted in a purely political 
capacity. The change is very perceptible in tie increased interest 
of his papers. The military details, which occupied so unwelcome 
a prominence in the former volumes, disap almost entirely ; 
and their place is more agreeably occupied by the vicissitudes of 
the negotiations which England was carrying on with Europe at 
Vienna, and with America at Ghent. It is not that the 
tell us any actual fact of which the world was ignorant before. 
But they bring out with more vi the characters of the men 
who acted in those times, and the motives under which th 
acted. No one of the -g- day entertains any exagge 


for Lord Liv But few peaple could state very 
definitely the ds the estimate which is pretty gener- 
ally entertain 
conscientio this bulky volume will have the 


satisfaction of feeling that he can give a reason for the contempt 
that isin him. The full meanness of the man’s intellectual stature 
will stand out before the reader’s mind in very distinct outlines. 
In these confidential letters he does full justice to the Tad 

and Taper spirit in which he assumed to shape the course of an 
epoch so momentous. Contrasted with the Duke of Wellington’ 
stetn and trenchant sagacity, or with Lord Castlereagh's far-seeing 
statesmanship, his petty 


ntary tactics appear infinitely 
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despicable. The mantle of the “King’s Friend,” who rose 
to power and rank by his skill in the secret manipulation of the 
House of Commons, descended upon him in due succession ; 
and he was never able to extricate himself from its folds. He 
looked at all things, in one hemisphere or the other, purely from a 
debater’s point of view. His lot was cast in times when the 
destiny of millions for generations to come might be marred by a 
single error; but his first, almost his only, question was, what 
would look well in parliament. Whether it was the fate of 
Saxony, or Poland, or Naples, or Canada, or Africa that was 
under discussion, what might be said for it, and what might be 
said against it from either side of the Speaker’s chair, constituted 
the pros and cons of his mental argument. It is difficult in words 
to distinguish between this whipper-in statesmanship and the 
fitting deference to national opinion which every constitutional 
Minister must pay. But a perusal of Lord Liverpool's letters will 
describe a distinction which it is not —_ easy to define. 

On the other hand, Lord Castlereagh’s reputation will profit 
from the publication of such of his letters as have not appeared 
before. Posterity will necessarily rate more highly his diplomatic 
achievements during that eventful period than his contemporaries 
did. Contemporaries are bad judges of diplomatic merit. The 
— which they look upon is we aged developed. They see 

e results, and deny decide whether those results are great or 
small, But they do not see the background of difficulties, which 
form the scale by which the true magnitude of those results ought 
to be measured. Contemporaries saw that many small States were 
crushed by the arrangements of Vienna, and that one or two of 
the larger monarchies, ially that of Russia, were sensibly 
strengthened. Therefore they concluded that the aim and end of 
the Congress of Vienna was to dise the greater monarchies, 
and that the English Minister, biassed by political prejudices or 
dazzled by royal condescension, had unworthily lent himself to the 
accomplishment of that object. As the confidential correspondence 
of that period makes its appearance bit by bit, we are learning to form 
a juster estimate of what Lord Castlereagh effected at the Con- 
grow. It is hard to set limits to the evils which would have been 

e result of greater facility or less caution on the part of the 
English plenipotentiary. That Alexander would, but for Lord 
Castlereagh’s obstinate resistance, have absorbed the whole of 
Poland into the Russian empire, and that Prussia would have 
indemnified herself 7 the annexation of the whole of Saxony, 

pears certain; and that France and Austria would have plunged 

urope back into war, in their efforts to resist, seems not im- 
probable. The greediness of the Powers who had met to divide 
the spoil threatened incessantly to bring them into collision ; and 
it was on Lord Castlereagh that the ungracious task of moderating 
their extravagant pretensions fell. If he had failed, and the Con- 
gress had come to the ~ s and angry close which seemed more 
than once inevitable, Napoleon’s return would have been safe and 
easy. It was hard, but it was unavoidable, that those who only 
saw the result in a considerable accession to Alexander's frontier, 
should have accused Lord Castlereagh of being his tool, when he 
had been, in reality, resisting Alexander's pretensions up to the 
very brink of war. It is curious to contrast his reputation 
for an undue partiality to absolute Sovereigns and their Ministers 
with the bitter reflections we may now read in his confidential 
letters upon Alexander's perfidy and Metternich’s crooked ways. 

These papers furnish one or two curious contributions to Metter- 
nich’s personal history. It is remarkable to find that Alexander 
was so deeply impressed with the corruption of all with whom he 
had to deal, that, in the height of the Polish controversy, he at- 
tempted to gain over Metternich by a bribe. There is no ground 
for supposing that Metternich had justified the insult by any con- 
duct of his own; but it illustrates the political morality of the 
Russian statesmen with whom Alexander was best acquainted. 
But it is still more curious to find that part of the bribe was an 
ofier of assisting Metternich in an amorous enterprise in which he 

was engaged, the object of which is, of course, not particularly 
pene. A lady-killing plenipotentiary seems almost as para- 

oxical a combination of characters as a dancing Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Metternich’s extraordinary fondness for intrigues of a 
less tender character is curiously illustrated by one of the con- 
cluding papers of the volume. It is a memorandum from the pen 
of Savary, grange | the state of political alliances in Paris at 
the moment that Napoleon’s landing from Elba was announced. 
Whether Savary tells the truth or not it is impossible to say; but 
extensive connexions among the lower class of political adventurers 
probably enabled him to tell the truth if he chose. His story is, 
that towards the close of 1814 the unpopularity of the Bourbons 
became extreme, and Fouché, who always snuffed a revolution 
from afar, prepared himself to take —e of it. When he had 
just begun to sound the agents who would be necessary to him in 
such @ movement, he received a communication from Metternich, 
inquiring whether the substitution of Napoleon’s son with a 
regency, instead of the Bourbon dynasty, would be acceptable in 
France. On inquiry, Fouché found that the idea was popular; and 
he comimenced his intrigues upon that basis. During the whole 
course of them he remained in constant communication with 
Metternich, who was all this time making promises of the 
stanchest support to Louis XVIII.; but ‘the were destined 
to be barren of any fruit. Napoleon had held aloof from 
partisans in France. He 


was satisfied to watch the state of public feeling through 
the newspapers. As he himself expressed it—‘“Son 
@ Paris doit le 


Moniteur,” 


Fouché’s and Metternich’s intrigues were conducted without any 
reference to Elba; and just at the moment when everything was 
ready, when the workmen were prepared to rise, and the army to 
sel and Fouché had actually selected the provisional govern- 
ment which was to take the place of the Bourbons, the whole 
conspiracy was suddenly dissipated by the news that N. te had 
landed at Cannes. The conspirators were completely discon- 
certed, and all the personal hopes which they had founded upon 
the success of their enterprise were scattered. But they had the 
satisfaction of watching the result of their labours in the electrical 
rapidity with which the spirit of revolt spread from regiment to 
regiment, through the length and breadth of France. Metternich’s 
trickery seldom issued in any result more satisfactory to himself, 
The English Ministers were compelled to a up with it, for it was 
a second nature with him. But the confidential despatches in this 
volume show how heartily it disgusted them, and how grievously 


it hampered their policy. 


CANADA AND THE CRIMEA.* 


ft has my book has a peculiar charm of its own, and a iar value, 
In the first place, the letters and journals of which it is com- 

were never intended for publication. Consequently, there 
is no literary pretentiousness about it—no affectation of fine 
thought and unusual faculties of observation—no glare of colour, 
or glitter of metaphor, or purple patches of word-painting, which 
are so fatiguing in the fine writers of the present day. In the next 
place, it has a peculiar value in enabling us to become acquainted 
with the thoughts, opinions, and moral elevation of character of 


gentleman, while it gives us an opportunity of testing the true 
temper and reliability of one of our great weapons of security — 
the army. That the writer of these pages was cut short in a 
career of great promise in the very bloom of youth is a circum- 
stance which necessarily throws the reader into a certain — 
and benevolent frame of mind; but nevertheless, all due deduc- 
tions being made on this account, no lover of England will close 
the volume without a grateful feeling and a proud satisfaction in 
having made acquaintance with a nature so noble and modest as 
that of Major Ranken. 

George Ranken was born in London in 1828. He was privately 
educated under clergymen at Brighton and in the Isle of Wight. 
He received a cadetship for the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich in 1843; and in 1847 was commissioned, after a successful 
examination, as second lieutenant in the Royal Engineers. In 
1849 he became first lieutenant, and in April, 1850, he was 
ordered to Canada, where he was stationed alternately at Mon- 
treal and Quebec. He returned to England in May, 1853, and in 
August, 1855, he volunteered to the Crimea, where he survived 
the perils of war, but was killed by an accident after rendering 
distinguished services to his country, Such is the epitome of the 
life of an officer whose memory would by this time be blended 
with that of the rest of the brave men who died in the Crimea, 
were it not that the publication of these autobiographical sketches 
affords exceptional opportunities for “—-— 4 his brief and glorious, 
although not famous, military career. The most interesting por- 
tion is of course that connected with the Crimea. His Canadi 
service was nevertheless diversified with many incidents not un- 
worthy of note—such as moose-hunting, the great fire at Montreal, 
a visit to the United States, and a voyage to the Havana. In the 
course of his journey in the United States, he witnessed the inau- 
guration of General Pierce as President in front of the Capitol, 
and his account of the ceremony is highly graphic. He also met 
with Mr. Thackeray, and heard him lecture, and appears to have 
coincided with his favourable impressions of America, her people, 
and her prospects. Canada, with its moose-hunting in the snow, 
and its intensely cold weather, was not a bad re em A training 
for campaigning in the Crimea. It is highly illustrative of the 
truthful nature of Major Ranken, that, though he volunteered for 
the Crimea, he wrote in his journal that, on receiving orders, his 
heart became anxious and heavy, not knowing what the real ter- 
rors of actual hostilities might be —and that he mistrusted his 
own powers to endure them, and prayed for strength and courage 
to perform his duty. He acknowledges too, with genuine sim- 
plicity, how great were his apprehensions during his first night in 
camp, which he passed under canvas with shot and shell pitching 
about his frail tent, and an unpleasant story of an artille 
killed in his bed fifty yards to the rear ringing in his brain. 
Nevertheless, he got to sleep at last, and the horrors of war after 
a while ceased to be so terrible, and gave strength to the religious 
earnestness of his nature. The descriptions of the nights in the 
trenches bring the imminent dangers of the siege-life vividly 
before the reader. His nights in the trenches, he writes, are 
generally hot ones. One night, a single regiment, (the goth,) lost 
thirty-six men killed and wounded :— 

I can imagine no duty more trying and than that performed 
day night by trenches. If a man gets a medal 
for going through a battle which lasts only a few hours, without running 
away, what do <a deserve who, night after night, and day after day, are 
exposed to be killed or wounded, lying in a ditch, and have to perform their 
duties without the stimulus and excitement of action? I saw one benud 
fellow after another brought up to the doctor’s, but many of them fright 

wounded by splinters of shells. Such perpetual exposure to death, in cold 


The consequence 


* Canada and the Crimea, or Sketches Soldier’s Lij the Jc 
nal and Corepondence of he late Major Ranken, Uy 
Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. Longman & Co. 1862. 
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blood, tends, every day, to demoralize the army, and makes men fear the 
shot of the enemy. 

The position of an engineer officer in the trenches was of course 
one of great responsibility. Though only a subaltern, he was the 
next greatest man to the General of the trenches, He was con- 
sulted by officers of high standing and old experience, as to where 
to place the men, since the eer alone knew all the ins and 
outs of the entrenched lines of attack; and Major Ranken found 
his authority was never disputed. After arduous nights of such 
responsibility and danger, the engineer officer returned to his 
tent between five and six in the morning, not to sleep, but to 
write detailed reports of all the proceedings, of the progress of the 
works, the operations of the enemy, and the employment of work- 
ing ies. Amid, however, all the difficulties an — of his 
calling, he found the best support in the practice of religious 
duties :— 

Sept. 5th.—Thank God, I still keep quite well, disease and death 
are rife around me. Ex constantly to danger, I can rely only upon 
God, and place my life in His hands. Last Sunday I received the Sacrament 
with seven or eight of my brother officers—the ceremony, within sound, 
and even range, of the enemy's guns, was to me deeply impressive. Nothing 
makes a man feel the extreme uncertainty of life, and his entire dependence 
on the will of God, so much as war. I was on duty in the trenches on Sun- 
day night, and I think the ceremony I had gone through strengthened and 
supported me a great deal. I had several most providential escapes. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is the account of the 
last assault on the Redan, in which Lieutenant Ranken bore a 
very distinguished part, having the command of the ladder party. 
His duty was to advance with his sappers, armed with crowbars 
and axes for cutting through the abattis, which, as most readers 
know, is a preliminary fortification made of trees cut down and 
laid side by side with their branches towards the enemy. He had 
then to lead out the ladder party to the best point for placing the 
ladders, then to make a ramp, by means of which the descent 
from the glacis by the counterscarp to the ditch and the ascent 
of the should be practical without ladders. All this was 
of course to be accomplished under heavy fire. The story of the 
assault in these pages, and Major Ranken’s subsequent observa- 
tions of the strength of the Redan, prove that the arrangements 
for the attack were most defectively organized, and that the proper 
reserves were especially wanting. At the same time, the taking 
of the Malakhoft by the French was one of those sudden freaks of 
fortune which placed the chief palm of glory of the campaign in 
the hands of our allies, while our own soldiers had to endure a 

lorious but unmerited failure. The Malakhoff, it should ever 
2 remembered, was captured by surprise. Lieutenant Ranken 
describes himself as waiting with his in the trenches. There 
was a shout that the French were attacking the Malakhoff—he 
saw them rush up the salient apparently unresisted—and in a 
minute the French flag was waving on the ramparts. The English 
in the trenches could no longer be restrained, and before the ladder 
party could get to the front as they were ordered, the men were 
over the pets. All Major Ranken’s duties were successfully 
accomplished. Two hundred yards of broken ground were passed 
over and the abattis cut through under the enemy’s fire —the 
edge of the ditch reached—the ladders planted and reversed — 
the ramp made by tearing down the rubble stonework and the 
ascent made practicable. From time to time he left his engineer- 
ing duties to lead the men on—to cheer a wavering column and 
urge them up the salient. He was still at work near the counter- 
scarp when the repulse took place—and he found himself knocked 
down and lying on his face with the men scrambling over him 
and their bayonets running through his clothes. He managed, 
however, at last to regain his legs and reached the advanced 
trenches :— 

I fancied I should never have been able to look on the dead on a battle- 
field ; however, as my three weeks of warfare, from the battle of Tchernaya 
to the grand assault, has been nothing but bloodshed and death, I am now 
familiarized with the spectacle. While urging on the men to the assault of 
the Redan, I stood in the midst of the dead and dying, and poor fellows in 
every state of suffering lay around. It was a scene of such horror that I 
have hardly yet recovered from the shock, The French say we fought well 
at the Redan, and that if we had succeeded in gaining possession of it we 
could not have held it, as it is quite open and very wide at the gorge, and 
the Russians could subsequently bring up heavy masses of men to envelope 
and crush our straggling column of assault, already torn and disordered by a 
terrific flank fire of grape on their advance. Instead, therefore, of our ate he 
and bloody assault, we should, in my opinion, have done much better had 
we sent two or three regiments to assist the French in holding the Malak- 
hoff, and when they had _ a decided footing, and been enabled to turn 
some of the guns in the Malakhoff to sweep the gorge of the Redan, made 
our assault on that work, which being isolated and shut to reinforcements, 
must have succumbed to a vigorous and spirited attack. This is the more 
certain, as, even as it was, had our Gencrals employed their reserves pro- 

ly, we should, in my opinion, have carried the work and held it. The 

is, in a military point of view, much stronger than the Malakhoff; 

the latter, from its commanding position, is a very imposing-looking work, 
but, to our surprise, we found it very badly, if at ail, flanked. 

Major Ranken received his last page in consequence of his 
gallant conduct on the occasion of the assault, having previously 
succeeded to a company by a death vacancy. 

Tt was by a singular fatality that Major Ranken, after being 
entrusted with duties so perilous that no brother officer ever ex- 
pected to see him return, and escaping such a scene of carnage, 
was destined to die in the simple superintendence of an engineer- 
the news armistice had arrived. The 

er of the er in the last assault was, strangely enough, 
the last Englishman killed in the Crimea. He met his 
while superintending the demolition of the large naval barracks 
called the White Buildings. Several of the mines in the building 


having missed fire, he made a fresh t for firing them. 
One mine he fired with his own hand inside the building, but the 
fuse was apparently too short, and the time he gave himself for 
escape insufficient, as the building fell and he was crushed in get- 
ting out of a window. He was unusually beloved both by men 
and officers, and his death, at the age of 27, cast a gloom over the 
whole army. 

Major Ranken was not only a good and brave officer who gave 
reputation to the distinguished corps to which he belonged, but 
he was an admirable Christian gentleman to boot. The dangers 
and horrors of war united still more to purify a si isi 
terested and fine nature and raise it to the highest pitch of sin- 
cerity, earnestness, and generosity, at the same time that the 
increased his humility and reverence for all that was lowly 
oppressed. If his care for the comforts of his men in the field 
was unceasing, we find here the secret of his continual zeal for 
their welfare. “My thoughts,” he writes, “are always with the 
army.” He cannot endure the thought of enjoying life in the 
midst of its sufferings. Such reflections as the following, written 
by a young Crimean officer, for no eye but his own, in his rude 
hut, on a chest perhaps, with ink just thawed before the fire, are 
not — a true pathos of their own—however simple they 
may be :— 

The question which, in my own we should all ask ourselves 
“What good can I do in world before I go hence, and am num 
with the things that were?” What I wish is to be filled with a fine enthu- 
siasm, an onward pressing feeling which will bear me up and carry me 
through difficulties, danger, and ee enthusiasm for whatever is 
right, noble, lovely, and of g report. I should wish to be filled to 
overflowing with an intense sympathy for all that is suffering, oppressed, 
bowed down, isolated, stricken, and comfortless ; a yearning and a longing to 
bind up the wounds of the broken-hearted — to pour comfort into the breast 
of the comfortless — to remove the heavy burthen from the shoulders of those 
who strive honestly and nobly —to whisper encouragement into the heart 
that desponds. And I should wish no less to drink in and enjoy to the utter- 
most the beauty of all things in nature and in art —to read their meanings, 
and to comprehend the eloquence of their silent language — to 7 a soul 
unfettered and uncramped, free to think, feel, and love; to feel that I had 
a spirit within me fresh as it were from the hand of the Great Creator. I 
should wish, too, for the greatness of mind which would recognise merit 
wherever I met with it, and do all honour to it even when it might be 
despised by all else. I should wish also, if it were possible, to pass a 4 
life without sneering at, or ridiculing anything, or to ridicule only in 
sense of wholesome sarcasm or pleasant banter. 

Indeed, Major Ranken during the whole of his brief life never 
failed to occupy himself, both in deed and word, to advance the 
comfort and relieve the misfortunes of others. Many were the 
communications addressed by him to the press both in Canada 
and in England, generally under the signature of Delta—always 

leading, chivabondy passionately, for some peculiar form of 
Sietuase or for some measure of importance to the public welfare. 
Tis letters in the Quebec Morning Chronicle, written on behalf of 
the destitute emigrants in that city, are most remarkable produc- 
tions for so yo a man, and prove what a wealth of generous 
nature resided within him. "Wherever he cast his eyes and saw 
unmerited distress, he was stimulated to organize measures for its 
alleviation, and to invent the machinery for carrying them out. 
Before he went to the Crimea, most valuable suggestions came 
from his pen for the better equipment, organization, and training 
of the troops, for their refreshment on duty, and for the succour 
of the wounded; but one of the most earnest of all his appeals to 
the public was in behalf of the suffering needlewomen of England, 
which, in deep sympathy and generous simplicity of feeling, is 
equal to anything of the kind that was ever written. There was 
evidently, too, a gentleness and ever-watchful strength of affection 
in him which must have rendered him inexpressibly dear to his 
relatives and friends. While under fire one night ina aan 
sortie from the trenches, he searched about in the dark in the grass 
for a flower to send to his mother. By his men he ap to 
have been idolized, as he deserved, for he was always adding to 
their comforts, providing good things for their mess, making their 
huts more tenantable, and laying schemes for their moral as well 
as physical welfare. On the whole, there is no book which we 
have read for a long time which has touched us so deeply as this; 
and the reader will derive infinitely more benefit from quiet 
perusing the unpretending letters and journals of this truly nob: 
soldier, and reflecting on the motives, actions, and unfulfilled pur- 
ey of a manly, truthful, generous, and modest nature, than 

m hastily devouring any quantity of literary confectionery as it 
comes reeking from the press—the more ially as the lessons 
to be drawn from the volume have the undeniable advantage of 
solid fact as security for their worth. 


THE LAST CAMPAIGN IN CHINA.* 

bate better book than it really is if 

the author had struggled less hard to make it amusing. He 
seems to have been oppressed with a fear that his narrative would 
be thought dull, and he has fallen into the mistake of supposing 
that a few stories, which he probably conjectured to be comic, 
would successfully carry him through the diffi . The blunders 
of his Irish servant may have been droll enough when uttered, and 
in the dulness of a long campaign a very small joke will create 
amusement. But Mr. M‘Ghee has done himself an injustice 
mixing an excessive quantity of this alloy with his gold. He tell 


* How We Got to Pekin. .A Narrative of the Campaign of 1860. By the 
Rov MeGhes, Chaplain to the Forces, "Landon 1980, 
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many anecdotes that are uninteresting, and some that are frivolous 
ious, is not iest description. is 
never quite worthy ef the subject in hand. Had the work been 
published anonymously, we might, but for a few passages, have 
taken it for the journal of an enthusiastic soldier, more expert 
with the sword with the pen. “Some ” says the 
author in his preface, “might from me a work of a cha- 
racter not quite so jocular;” and in other parts of the volume he 
perhaps needlessly attempts to excuse himself for the jovial way 
in which he writes about war and its evils. ing to one 
engagement with the enemy, he exclaims—“ Were I to witness 
another battle, I should say let me see such a sight once more. 
. » » It wasa noble sight—the very thought of it makes the 
heart bound.” It is very natural that Mr. M‘Ghee should take a 
= in the achievements of his countrymen, but why suggest 
bts as to the propriety of his views by apologising for them ? 
Indeed, like the man in the farce, the author seems to have a fatal 
weakness for offering apologies. “If,” he observes, “I should 
have given any person any offence by anything which is here 
IL can pat as my apology that it was utterly unin- 
tentional.” No doubt the ae persons, if there be any such, 
would feel very much consoled by this assurance. The man who 
was wounded by a rifle ball accidentally was doubtless comforted 
and healed when told by his assailant that he didn’t mean to do it. 
The really valuable portion of the work is that which gives 
fresh information concerni ingular campaign which termi- 
nated in the destruction of the famous Summer Palace at Pekin. 
From first to last the allies had to contend against diplomatic 
lying and treachery, unexampled except in our transactions with 
e Chinese. The Mandarins en into ents only to 
violate them in order to entrap the “barbarians,” and, if possible, to 
annihilate them. In some instances the treachery was discovered in 
time to thwart it, but in others it succeeded only too well, and on 
one particular occasion the English army was very nearly falling 
a sacrifice to it. After the capture of the Takoo forts, Lord Elgin 
thought of ing to Pekin with an escort of one thousand 
men only, whom the darins wished to be sent unarmed. It 
was ascertained that a plan had been concocted for the murder of 
the Plenipotentiary ne § the whole of his band. In a similar spirit, 
ins assigned a certain position for the allies to encamp 
in while negotiations for peace were going on. One day a large 
foree of Tartar cavalry was observed to be winding round 
obviously for the purpose of intercepting the baggage, an 
soon afterwards a heavy fire was opened upon the English lines 
from guns which had been ht to converge on the position. 
The gallantry of our troops and the awful carnage caused by the 
“ Armstrongs” soon repelled the attack, but it was by no means the 
last attempt of the authorities to betray Lord Elgin. De Norman, 
Bowlby, Anderson, Brabazon, and private Phipps fell victims to 
an over-confidence in the yes | of the Chinese, and it was only 
by the exercise of great tact shrewdness, aided by good luck, 
t Mr, Parkes got off with his life. From the narratives of the 
sowars given by Mr. M‘Ghee it is too evident that the unfortunate 
prisoners suffered terribly, and at last died painful deaths. They 
were bound so tightly with cords that mortification soon set in. 
Lieutenant Anderson became delirious on the seventh day of his 
imprisonment, and “two days before his death (states one of the 
men belonging to Fane's Horse) his nails and fingers burst from the 
tg htness of the cord, and the bones of his wrist were exposed. 
ilst he was alive, worms were generated in his wounds, and 
crawled over and ate into his body.” The corpse was left beside 
the other prisoners three days before it was removed. They were 
kept without water and food for two days; they were kicked 
about the head, and dirt was crammed down their throats when 
a asked for anything to eat. 
he belief in their invincibility still entertained by the Chinese, 
and the utter contempt they express for any force England can 
bring against them, are no less ludicrous than unaccountable. It 
might have been thought that the lessons they have been taught 
would have set them right with to our strength; but they 
cherish their favourite belief that the world outside China is not 
worth the least concern. When Mr. Parkes spoke of the Queen to 
the Mandarins who examined him, they were thyewn into a state 
of great indignation, and bade him remember that “there is but 
one Emperor who rules over all lands.” In a document sent b 
Sankolinsin to the Emperor, the General undertakes to “extermi- 
nate the vile brood from off the earth;” but some of the ministers 


a shows that the Chinese have very primitive 
ideas of warfare, but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
they do not know how to fight when they are driven to make a 
stand. The Tartars who defended the Takoo forts stood to 


eir account.” At another fort the Tartars refused to yield, 
when the English and French were actually inside—even the 
wounded men continued to fight against Saeemmall odds. 
2 Ww way, equally ess of 
their lives. On the aj h of the allies to the town of Chang- 
kean-han the men flor. and their wives and daughters poisoned 


account generally of the conduct of the troo They “looted ” 


Chief. The Summer Palace was, of course, a splendid prize, 
although the French seem to have diminished it in value a deal 
before the English came up. The author declares that “by far 
the t part of the property acquired by officers and calling 
in the English foree was purchased the French.” In the 
Imperial apartments much treasure was subsequently found and 
divided among the army — more fortunate in thus receiving their 
reward than the men who fought at Kertch and Delhi. Mr. 
M‘Ghee speaks in terms of enthusiastic praise of the wood-carving 
in the palace ; and the fire-screen now to be seen in the Chinese 
Court in the Exhibition will convince anyone that men as expert 
as Grinley Gibbons helped to adorn the Imperial abode. Ali 
these magnificent works were destroyed with the building which 
contained them—the was burnt to the ground by the 
allies, and even some outlying buildings were not spared from the 
general destruction. 

Exclusive of information actually concerning the campaign of 
1860, there is extremely little in Mr. M‘Ghee’s volume to attract 
the reader. The author doubtless had few opportunities of 
observing the social life of the Chinese in the districts th 
which he passed, and his notes are therefore barren of facts which 
might help us to understand a race whose ways are even now but 
im ly known tous. The book is toolong, and all that is really 
valuable in it might be easily packed into a very small compass. 
We have already spoken in general terms of the peculiarities of 
the author’s style. The value of his descriptive passages may be 
estimated by a single Lange :— The sea was as polished as the 

tain, and the breeze, what there was of it, as able as the 
ladies, and so we arrived at Galle.” And the jocosity of Mr. 
M‘Ghee is sufficiently illustrated by the reference he makes to 
certain of the enemy, who were “ sent by the spears of Fane and 
Probyn to the abodes of Orcus, or wherever the place is that 
Tartars go to.” With all its faults, however, the book is interest- 
ing, and it especially deserves to be read by those who are inclined 
to regard Mr. Cobden’s estimate of the Chinese as accurate end 
just. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


N an amusing little volume published some years ago, M. Léon 
I Gozlan gave us a few details on the novelist Balzac, and 
explained certain incidents in the life of a man who might be 
ed un Bohémien de génie, The duodecimo with which the 
author has just us* is a instalment = 

io or, as e it in hi a kind of 
of table-talk anecdotes fu") of of 
One of the most curious chapters in the volume is certainly the: 
first, where we see the author of Eugénie Grandet endeavouring 
to establish that literary association which was destined, ing 


appear to have given us the credit of seeking only for commercial | 
relationship with China, and in one memorial to the Emperor it is | 
acknowledged that ‘the barbarians of the present day are nothing | 


Tsin dynasty (4.D. 309), or Tsing-Kang, in the Sung dynasty | 
the and officers against 


“like a shoe?” The same functio is of opinion 
bought off “if money were judiciously employed.” Sankolinsin, 
however, had no 

barians,” says he, “for the last twenty years have been feeding 5p 


bring down their heads, and lay back their ears, and 


to Balzac’s Utopian scheme, to centralize the action of the 
brethren of the quill, and to transform the press into a powerful 
piece of intellectual machinery, Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
perhaps, Balzac did not possess those 


romantic description. They have scan been published in the 
Revue Contemporaine, and illustrate very forcibly Balzac’s fondness 
for dwelling upon the lowest mysteries of Parisian life, such as 

associated with the names of Vautrin and 


Some persons might account it a mark of honour to be classed 
* Balzac chez Ini. Par Léon Gozlan, Paris: Lévy. London: Jefis 


only when a place was given over to them by the Commander-in-<«- 


lee mM 


a - tails and ask for mercy.” But as an effectual means of driving us 
= into the sea, it was resolved to capture the army and its com~ = 
ae 3 barian chiefs’’ alive or Lord Elgin being particularly — 
a “wanted.” One hundred taels would be given for inferior officers, say, 
| a and five for each common soldier. uppe 
to il 
heir guns Ul hey were litera tO lragments 
= wo a the terrible Arm s. _At Takoo the author saw fifteen corpses 
es strewed — or c‘etrotched,” as he expresses it—round one gun, jes 
“The men had clearly been working and Brer 
= 4 by threes had that fearful Armstrong shell sent them to Boh 
favo 
it, a 
Se 4 themselves by hundreds with opium. another place the troops bee 
aaa found the wells choked up with the bodies of women who had suff 
: a drowned themselves to escape the fate they dreaded. The Chinese en 
— have probably learnt more recently that they had less to dread Und 
Som army than from the infamous Taepings, who 
ne murder and destroy wherever they go, and who leave nothing but pick 
as oe | desolation and ruin in their track. Mr. M‘Ghee gives a good kin; 
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SS = : na i. comparable in ferocity to those of the time of Yung Kia, the 
oo would have enabled him to bring about the realization of his: 
ee favourite scheme. Want of perseverance, too, was one of his 
a e Emperor leaving the ome were more peremptory than sub- | aeoetny sins, and accordingly the code littératre, which M. Léon. 
ee ae missive in their tone. Tsao Tang Yung asks his Sacred Majesty in | Gozlan has reprinted in extenso, was never carried out. The two 
what light he regards the shrines of his ancestors, and begs to know  last_episodes related _in the present volume are of the most 
[ae whether he is willing to cast away the inheritance of his ancestors ee 
= Mercadet. 
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amongst the Bohemians of modern society, side by side with 
Balzac and wes Murger; but who would like such a position if 
it were considered as identical with that of a tée félée—that is to 
say, being literally interpreted, a man who has a screw loose in the 
upper story? For M. E. D. Forgues these two expressions are 
synonymous, and his latest translations from the English are meant 
to illustrate the literature of eccentricity.* It seems that Mr. 
George Borrow is, in M. Forgues’ opinion, the beau ideal of the 
modern Bohemian, more than half the scénes de la vie J 
being taken up by one of the best episodes in the novel, entitled 
“ Lavengro.” Next in point of merit ap Mr. Herman Mel- 
ville, contributing a chapter from his last romance; and the 
volume winds up with a a of extracts, for which Mr. John 
Brenton (The Tragedy of Life) and Mr. Whitty (Friends of 
Bohemia) are respectively responsible. M. Forgues is sufficiently 
known as a translator to render any further mention of his new 
duodecimo necessary. 

M. Mare Monnier's eloquent book on Italy had predi us in 
favour of his Histoire du Brigandage + even before we had opened 
it, and our anticipations have not been disappointed. The author 
begins by describing the character of the Neapolitans, and by 
showing how the misgovernment from which they have so lon 
suffered accounts for those habits of brigandage uniformly mal 
erroneously ascribed to them as part of their national character. 
Under the rule of the Bourbons, fear was the only principle em- 
pie ed to maintain order amongst the people. Theirreligion might 

efined to be the fear of the devil, and their politics, the fear of the 
king. Instead of struggling against ignorance and poverty through 
the agency of schools and of workshops, both the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities preferred having recourse to a m of 
coercion ; hell and the hulks were the two cabalistic words which 
kept the Neapolitan populace in a state of apparent quiet. But 
when fear is thus master of a whole nation, there are necessarily a 
few rebellious minds who turn this principle to their own account, 
and who live upon the cowardice of their neighbours. Hence, that 
habit of brigandage, which alwa evailed with greater or less 
intensity until the courage of Garibaldi, the patriotism of Count 
Cavour, and the energy of Victor Emmanuel opened a new era to 
the Italians of the nineteenth century. Such, in a few words, is 
the argument developed by M. Marc Monnier in the volume 
before us; and the various episodes which he relates with so 
much spirit call once more before our eyes the memorable struggle 
wih hes brought about the realization of a problem formerly 
considered as a utopia — the unity and independence of Italy. 

Daniel Stern — or, to give the real name, the Countess d’A gout— 
like M. Mare Monnier, is a staunch admirer both of freedom and 
of the Italians. The perusal of Dante, undertaken at a time when 
the whole peninsula was beginning to fee! the premonitory symptoms 
of the revolution, ¢’rected her sympathies towards a country which 
seemed destined to be for ever the prey of foreigners. The friend- 
ship of Daniel Manin, and intercourse with Count Cavour and 
Santa Rosa, enabled ker to know thoroughly the various bearings 
of the Italian question, and to become intimately acquainted with 
the national sympathies and prejudices of the nation that has 
recently done so much to gain the respect of the whole civilized 
world. All these circumstances, pleasantly related by way of 
preface to Daniel Stern’s new volume,t will give to the reader 
an idea of the interest it possesses. Florence et Turin consists 
of three series of letters addressed to three different persons, in 
which art, science, and literature occupy a space quite as im t 
as that allotted to politics. We have, next, a chapter on the Roman 
— in connexion with Gioberti; an] one on a thinker less 

own than the famous Abjute, but quite as eminent—we mean 
Bonavino, whose works, published under the pseudonymous desig- 
nation Ausenio Franchi, have lately been widely and deservedly 
noticed. An article of Count Cavour, published in the Risor- 
gimento, on M. Guizot, gives Daniel Stern an sg rere of 
commenting severely on the political career of the doctrinaire 
statesman ; and finally, in discussing the peculiar characteristies of 
the Piedmontese mind, the fair authoress is led to make a few 
striking remarks on Alfieri, Gioberti, and Cavour himself. 

Is the compromise possible between Roman Catholicism and 
modern civilization? Are we doomed to see a new religious 
transformation take place, or will the tenants of the Vatican, when 
pressed on all sides by the liberal tendencies of the age, repeat the 
famous adage of Jesuitism, “ Sint ué sunt, aut non sint?” Such is 
the question discussed with much vigour in the lively little volume 
of M. Arbousse-Bastide.§ Works of a controversial nature are 
usually so dull that they set at.defiance the patience of the most 
determined reader, and so one-sided as to repel the sympathies of 
any but thorough partisans. We cannot say that M. Abousse-Bastide 
uniformly keeps within the limits of the strictest impartiality ; but 
as for tediousness, it is the last charge that can be adduced against 
him. He deals largely in the imaginative style; he is full of meta- 
phors, of allusions, of figures ; he often reminds us of M. Michelet, 
often, too, of Paul-Louis Courier, by the sententious character of 
some of his paragraphs, and the point of his critiques. In the first 
part of the volume, our author enumerates the several distinctive 
marks of modern society; he then contrasts these marks with the 


dans U Italie Méridionale. Par Marc Monnier. 
London : Jeffs. 
Florence et Turin. Par Danicl Stem. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 


features of Roman Catholicism ; and he eoncludesb ing his 


idea of true Christianity as opposed, first, to the various 
schools of the present day, and, secondly, to what he calls tra- 
ditionalism, or to the theocracy of Rome. 
Agenor de Gasparin is as energetic as M. Arbousso-Bastide 
in the manifestation of his sentiments; but he possesses, in ad- 
dition, a degree of experience which does not yet belong to that 
author. Le Bonheur* is the résumé of a course of addresses deli- 
vered in Switzerland ; and from the lecturer's well-known character 
we need scarcely say that they are eloquent lay-sermons. Their 
subject is i viewed in its conditions, its pursuit, and its 
ion. M. Agenor de Gaspar speaks like a man thorouzhl 
in earnest, and for this reason, ‘we suppose, his has met wi 
yee success. It is, joe remarkable neither for its 
igour nor for its originality, atever may be the theological 
of M. Ernest think that chort note is hardly 
sufficient by way of refuting so eminent a thinker. 
We quite agree with M. de Gasparin that happiness does not 
consist in the gratification of our appetites ; and yet some attention 
must be bestowed man’s materi=] conditions of prosperity in 
this sublunary well. Unless we wish to at once the 
science of political economy, and to place on the Inder 
torius the names of Malthus, Ricardo, Bastiat, and Michel 
Chevalier, a small amount of forethought will always be deemed 
legitimate when applied to such questions as those connected with 
the currency, the corn-laws, free-trade, and the like. M. G. 
Poujard’hieu, we will answer for it, does not identify happiness 
exclusively with the reform of the banking system or an im- 
proved idea of public credit; but he thinks that, as man is con- 
stituted, such things are worth his attention, and he believes, 
moreover, that on the other side of the Channel neither banking 
nor railwe> transactions are managed as they should be.t We 
recommend to the serious attention of financiers the remarks of 
M. Poujard’hieu, confirmed, as they are, by documents which he 
has collected with the greatest care. His volume consists of a 
series of arti some of which have appeared in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. expresses his views in a very decided, uncom- 
promising manner; but the earnestness he a and the evident 
0 


_ he has taken to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
ifferent bearings of his subject entitle him to a fair and impartial 


Amongst the peculiarities of English growth recently transported 
to the latitude Ff Paris we may notice the custom of ewemen | 
popular lectures on subjects connected with literature, science, 
art. The Entretiens de la Rue de la Pair, which had been particu- 
larly successful, and had established themselves thoroughly in the 
goodwill of our neighbours, have, indeed, been suppressed, and 
perhaps for that very reason. It was —— dangerous by the 
lice to allow men such as M. Pelletan or M. Laurent-Pichat to 
iscourse before a large audience on themes relating more or less 
immediately to freedom, moral and self-respect ; 
but the same objection cannot apply to sciences. y; 
the Société Chimique de Paris is still allowed to meet, and the 
lectures delivered by its members have not suffered any ar wor 
tion.t A glance at the volume containing the addresses for 
last year will show in w'iat respects they differ from the teaching 
provided at the Sorbonne, the College de France, and 
similar establishments. The distinguished savants co ing the 
Chemical Society of Paris aim at nothing beyond supplying 
pular, though exact, illustrations of modern scientific discoveries. 
im to the multitude, not to the few. Their professed 
model been the Royal Institution of Londen, where so many 
greatest men in the world of science do not think it below 
their dignity to condescend to be popular itors of useful and 
interesting facts. The Legons de Chimie publi by the Paris 
Society touch on a variety of important points, and are written 
with much clearness. 

The former collaborateur of M. Alexandre Dumas pére, M. 
Auguste Maquet, appears once more on the well-tried ground of 
historical romance. La Maison du Baigneur§ is, indeed, the 
sole and exclusive production of M. A Maquet, it will 
not be difficult for experienced eyes to what his share 
has been in works to which we know that he etributed 

ly, al 
The history of Concino Coneini and Leonora 
Galigai has furnished M. Maquet with the elements of his new 
wand, sal the plot is complicated enough to satisfy the greatest 
admirer of imbroglio. After the so-called ical studies of 


writers of the eau school, there is some comfort in being 
able to lose through the mazes of M. Maquet’s bustling 
narrative. 


M. Raoul Bravard supposes that his Jmpressions de Voyage are 
not sufficiently intevesting in themselves, and, therefore, he seeks 
to attract notice by an eccentric title. A volume professing to 
be merely the account of a oo through Northern Italy 
seems a very common-place affair; when you read on the 
crimson-coloured cover the words Les Savoyards!|| . . . you 


* Le Bonheur. Par le Comte A. de Gasparin. Paris: Lévy. London : 
+ Le Chemins de Fer et le Crédit en France. Par G. Poujard’hieu. Paris: 


Jung-Treuttel. London: Jeffs. 
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are suddenly and feel anxious to know what mysteries 
are hidden under this ambiguous announcement. The fact is, we 

t very little more than the old stories about Bonnivard, Cillo 

p ver Jacques Rousseau, and Madame de Warens, two hund 
of prose that might well have been , and some 
poetry which is not much better. M. Bravard’s remark about 
the nationality of Lord Byron would do credit to our amusing 
friend M. Assolant, and his tow ype of Eugéne Sue is some- 
thing so extraordinarily naif that it cannot fail to excite the smile 
of even the worshipper of that worthless epicurean. 
With M. Félix Bovet we are still in the company of a traveller ; 
but instead of idle gossip and common-place observations, we find 
before us an interesting volume, * written with seriousness, and by 
aman who thoroughly understands the subject about which he 
discourses. Many French tourists think it necessary to parade, 
wherever they go, that b/asé, careless, uninterested manner consi- 
dered still so fashionable amongst the denizens of the Boulevard 
des Italiens. M. Bovet does nothing of the kind. He admires 
unreservedly wherever admiration is the natural feeling of his 
heart. His descriptions are life-like, and at the same time remark- 
ably for the quiet, sober tone of the colouring; the feeling with 
which he speaks of localities made familiar to us by the Scriptures 
seems perfectly genuine ; and the scientific details or explanations 
interspersed here and there are added only when they are strictly 
necessary, and not, as is too often the case, for the sake of display. 
M. Bovet’s volume is divided into four parts, treating respec- 
tively of 1st. Egypt, znd. Judea, 3rd. Samaria and Galilee, 4th. 
Phoenicia. The notes, the Appendix, and the two maps deserve 
also a word of passing mention. 
The memoirs of M. de la Rochefoucauld Doudeauville have 
reached the sixth volume,t and we can only repeat now what we 
said about them on another occasion. Published without much 
care or discrimination, badly digested, and unnecessarily diffuse, 
they give us very little of a new or valuable character. The author 
has come as far as the period of the second Restoration, and 
from the dates prefixed to the various chapters and sections, we 
conclude that the book we are at present considering is a kind of 
journal written under the immediate impression of the events 
which marked the attempt made by the king to establish Consti- 
tutional Government. x. de la Rochefoucauld Doudeauville is a 
decided royalist, and the nuance of his royalism can be easily 
essed when we say that, according to his statement, MM. de 
nald, de Villele, and de Corbiére did not wish to bring back the 
ancien régime, and that MM. Royal Collard, de Serre, and Pasquier, 
Saibles et timides plutét que malintentionnés (what a concession !), 
only aimed at opposing every free manifestation of royal sympa- 
thies, The readers who feel inclined to glance at these memvirs 
will be struck by two characteristics which we cannot help 
referring to, although our remarks may appear to the noble 
author unfair and ill-natured. In the first place, the amount of 
egotism displayed is amusing. Every of 

a running commen on the quorum magna fui, and we fin 
M. de Ta Hochefouceuld interfering as the confidant of 
the King, the adviser of the Cabinet—in fact, as a kind of 
Cassandra, whose wisdom, however, does not always meet with 
the sympathy which it deserves. Of course, memoirs must, to a 
certain degree, be more or less egotistical, and we can understand 
a man like M. Guizot or Prince Talleyrand intimating that they 
chaaged the policy of the Government, or even gave a new 
direction to the affairs of Europe. But such an assumption on the 
part; of M. de la Rochefoucauld is simply ridiculous. The second 
remark which su itself to us, as we close this volume, refers 
to that semi-religious, semi-gallant twaddle which was considered, 
forty years ago, as a revival of the spirit of chivalry, and which 
M. de la Rochefoucauld indulged in to a most lamentable extent. 
The history of Louis XVIIL.’s platonic affection for Madame du 
Cayla, given with the fullest details by the author, is the richest 
specimen of that kind of literature that we have seen for a long 

time, 

In the present dearth of original compositions of a valuable 
character in point either of style or learning, there is a furore for 
re-editing productions long since condemned to forgetfulness, and 
giving a posthumous fame to the most insignificant books, merely 
on account of their rarity. The series of volumes prepared under 
the superintendence of the Minister of Publie Instruction, and 
comprising the old metrical romances written in French, are a 
remarkable exception to this objection; for besides their rarity, 
they deserve attention on account of the light they shed on the 
medizeval literature and hi of France. Six volumes of the 
collection have already been issued, and the seventh, just pub- 
lished, yields in interest to none of its predecessors. It com- 

rises one of the romances of the Carlovingian cycle,t and 

etails the adventures of the Knight Gaydon in his endea- 
vours to make good his character for loyalty and upright- 
ness which had been questioned by emo ad at the 
pr san of some treacherous courtiers. When the forty volumes 
of the anciens podtes are published; it will be instructive to exa- 
mine how the various stories composing the cycle have sprung from 
one another. The romances already printed are edited with the 
greatest care and accuracy. A summary prefixed to each volume 


Par Félix Bovet. Paris: Lévy. London: 
Mémoires de M. le Due de la Rochefoucauld Doudeauville. Vol. 6. 
Patis: Lévy, London : Jeffs. 


gives an abstract of the tale sufficient to interest those readers 
who are not familiar with medizval dialects, and the readings of 
the best MSS. are minutely compared whenever there is more 


than one authority for the preparation of the text. 
M. W. Duckett has exposed, in a very dramatic volume,* the 
evils which are inseparable from the present condition of work- 
women. Unfortunately, the impartial reader is always inclined to 
suspect such things when they are thrown into the shape of a 
novel. He naturally takes it for granted that the descriptions are 
overdrawn, and that in his 7 to produce the desired effect 
the author has been, unconsciously, perhaps, led to e rate, 
For this reason, M. Duckett’s book, although it aay Tee 
popular, will derive its success merely from the exciting character 
of the story. It has been suggested by a of Les Mi; 

and for all practical p we prefer to both novels, soberly 
written, matter-of-fact treatises like M. Jules Simon’s L’ Ouvriére, 
As we are now speaking of works of fiction, we may just mention 
M. Dutripon’s Edméet and M. Mulé’s Histoire da ma Mort t for 
the eso of proving that the taste of our neighbours for un- 
wholesome appeals to the imagination is as prevalent as ever. If 
the sketches contained in Le Pere aux Bétes § are not strictly true, 
at least the intention with which they have been written is an 
excellent one, and the Lyons Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has only done an act of bare justice in bestowing a 
reward upon the author of the book. 

Modesty forbids our speaking as we should wish about the 
merits of the new volume || for which we are indebted to the fair 
authoress of the life of Channing; but to those who might feel 
inclined to question some of the statements given in La Vie de 
Village en Angleterre we can only oppose the favourable compte-rendux 
that have already been published by the leading French periodicals. 
The writer has succeeded in showing throughout its minutest 
details the administration of a country parish in England. Schools, 
lectures, mechanics’ institutes, vestry-meetings, in short, all the 
elemerits which constitute the life and prosperity of a village, are 
faithfully analysed ; and the simple story imagined by the authoress 
enables her to illustrate the workings of these various agencies, 
while it prevents the book from being too dry and too didactic. 


Par W. Duckett. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. Lon- 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 358, SEPTEMBER 6, 1862:— 

France and Itaiy. Warin America. Sir S. Northcote’s Financial 
Political Exiles. The Confederate 

baldi. Railway Administration. Government. 


East and West. Libri Fatales. 
Local Antiquaries. Cardinal Wiseman’s Apology. The Export Wife-Trade. 
Preston Guild. The Port Break water. 
Blondin. Metal Work in the In 


Theatre of the Greeks. Stretton’s Life. 
Morell’s Mental Philosophy. The Heart’s Melodies. Frm and Fruit of Old. 
Suppl 'y Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 


Canada and the 
The Last Campaign in China. French Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 357, AUGUST 30, 1862:— 


The Marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
5 Lancashire Distress. America. The Irish Reign of Terror. 
Servia and the Porte. The Money Market. Ticket-of-Leave Men. 


Essays. . The United States in 1788. Puzzleheadedness. Modern Colonics. 
. A Bottle of Smoke. Moral Religious 
A House on Fire. Norma at Playhouse Prices. 


Memoirs of Louvet aud Dulaure. The Life of William Blamire. 


Chanson de Geste. Publiée Franck. 
par M, Guessard. Paris: 


my Kcclesiastica by | Nodier. 
Louvols.” Peter Cartwright History of Pariah 
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ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, IE, being desirous of of Tater 
the Management of engagement. Terms 


W. HARRISON, ship in a Famil 


Lessees. 
On Monday, September 8, Wednesday, end Friday, 12, LURLINE (in which Miss Sara 
Dobson will make her first )." On Tuesday, 9, THE LILY OF KILLARNEY (in MARRIED GRADUATE, without ut Family, M.A. Oxfo: 
which Mire Louisa Pyne will aj rite CRUWN DIAMONDS. $a A ed TE, rd, 


y. 13, THE RUSE OF 1 
R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, , with Mr. to accompany Terme and oll particulars mag learnt by applying, 
ve their new an 4 
3 written ohn Musical 

COLLEEN every Even Seiarday) at 8. Thursday and. day GEOLOGICA ICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, SOMERSET 

Beats Stall Crary eecured in advance without fee, at the Gallery,and being vacant. the Covell to fll up the Mintments val 

Hours of attendance from 1) to 5. Salary 200 perannum. Applications for 
Night at St. James's Hall.— | should be to the Secretaries on ‘or before October 1i, the 


(CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS, tt Night at § Hall 


Eight (including Sat 


COLLINS. Stalls,3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery. 1s. “ga at Chappell & Co.'s, 50-New CHIN 
Street, and at ‘Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. Head Office20 Thread: —" Street, I 
Romiow, HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S AUTUMN Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital £644,000. 
ee LA WEDNESDAY NEXT, September 10, at South Kensington. Open, at With agencies and branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Hongkong, and Shanghae. 
de of Life Guards and Ravel Er ngineers comme mee at Twoo' clock. rickets, bills of exchange, le ot the above-named places, issue 
Gard esellers’, &c. cre un rchase and 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S AUTUMN TUTOMEAL 


ed. cither from the Exhibition tothe Garden, or to the Exhibiion ihrvugh the Garden, | ASSOCIATION, entirely conducted by Graduates of 
hour. Oxford and Cambridge, SUPPLIES masters of schools and of families with 
to the offices of the Company, 9 Pall 


E. B. LOMER, M.A.. Secretary. 


H YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supsrook Park, 
mand Hilt, Surrey.— Phyvicien, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A.. M.D. Edin. The 


F{ORTICULTORAL SHOW of AUTUMN FLOWERS, | fest, 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, September 10. The Garden will not be open until One o'clock. 


BEDFORD'S PHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken during 


the tour in which, by command, he accompanied H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in Egy: TURK BATH on’ the lose, under ‘Dr. Lane “medical pmo al 
the Holy Land. and Syria. C the &e. Exhibiting Consul 
YDROTHERAPEUTICS.—BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68 Harle Street, W. H 
ROSALIRD HOSRING. apply to Tiouse Steward, Ben thy dding, Otley, Yorkehires 
consisting of trom 10 to ie taught by Mise Hay. ‘The Vv. TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
Junior Division, of pupils from 10, by Miss Both Divisions are ex= mined twice BEST for GENTLEMEN. 2s. ONLY ONE for LADIES. [3s. 6d.) 
every Term by the 1 College. Instruction in Instrumental Mn-ic is given = ALWAYS READY. Public 26 Queen Gorans, 
Misses with fu and ‘Heaton, Arrangements are made for receiving Sevans, W.C., near the British M Mudic’ end the Founding ospital 
with full particulars, may be had on application t to Mrs. Williams, atthe College #,* From Six to Nine r.«., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 
E. H. M.A., PRESS. — An in opening resents itself to a Gentle- 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, and 68 Harley Strect, W. of chee to one of the 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, tats, for’ the General Education of Ladies, and for | tient 
Visitor_The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. LE TERARY ASSISTANCE.— A Gentleman ives his attention 
Principal—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident Miss PARRY. vay yon uniform amd 
STERNDALE IETTE. S GOVERNESS or TRAVELLING COMPANION, — 
T. A. COLK, ICE. A Baste and German (acquired on the Music and 
E. FUSCO, B.A. Rev. M. MEYRICK. Drawing. upils tim Good references. Address H., care of Messrs. Smith, 
JOHN HULLAH. GUTTLIEB-WEIL, Ph. D. TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM. —Sums of FIFTY 
POUNDS to TEN THOUSAND POUNDS may be INVESTED for SEVEN YEARS 


The College Classes will open for the MICHAELMAS TERM on Thu . October 2. 
Individual instruction 1 Voen! Music is given by Mr. and in Instrumental | to pay oe inte: without lability, and with less risk than any ordi 
by Messrs. Barnett, Jay, O'May, and Dorrell, and Mi Parry, Green, C. Green, and Joint ul will ze free, to Gent] men 
Banker's to A. G., Universal ‘Advertising 0 rydges Street, Covent G: 


eaton. 
Arrangements are made for Pociving Hostders,, Prospectuses, with fll particulars (.00D_ INVESTMENTS. — CAPITALISTS may secure from 


names. Arrangemen made for 

Cite Scholarships, &c., may be had on application to Mrs. Wil i ee | 20 to 30 per cent. per annum in judiciously selected dividend Mines. Instances freq 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A.. Dean. occur of youry Mi:es rising in value 1,000 or 2,000 —* but this class of oct 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. to Mines, and will it al applicati ter. 
N ady, BRITAIN'S METAL MINES com, plete "Gui ide to their 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY.— SESSION 1862-3. | rocalities.and Statistics. By Joun 3 Pinner's Court, Old Broad 
On Friday, October 24, an EXAMINATION will be es for the 1 Matriculation m of Price is.: or free by post for 13 stam, 

CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRICULTURE. | MONEY ADVAN CED 2 Noblemen, Clergymen, 
The Examinations for Scholarships wili commence on Tuesday, October 21. The Councit | Heirs to Entailed pean, om on their 4%, on_ reversions, life interests, 
6 Norris Street, St. James's, 


have the f ferring Ten Senior -cholarships, of the value of | 40 each. viz.:—Seven in it! licies, and other 
the Faculty of Arts, Two im the Faculty of Medicine, and Ove in ag Faculty of Law; — Geaek — 


ia Law apd Teron Ci of the GUPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. 


each; and Four in Agriculture, of the value of £15 each. “ Science rs 
Council is also red to award we from £10 to £25. | Contes of 
Special Cases wil be formed at the igotumencement ot the for the the preparation of end ow 
ful informa jon as to the subjects of examination end courses of Catalogues Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish London, W. 
Square, London, We 
By PTO: 10 BOOK-BUYERS.— All Orders for Books above 5s, sent 
4 T Free to Railway Station in to the of 2d. Gairrrrus, 
YDE PARK COLLEGE (now Hyde Park Institute), 115 _ 
Hyde Signer Gara. | No “CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 
Roche, Mada Louise Michau, and other eminent Professors. The Junior ENVELOPES _ with ARMS, CREST, or MONOGRAMS (plain)._RODRIGUES’ 
Prospect uses, the Names of the Professors, may be had on spplication. perior Adhesive lopes, 4d. Sionery equsll ; Cream-laid Note, full size, quires for 6d.; 
ARDS, and WEDDING ENVELOI PES, ted and Stamped in in Silver, with 
3 legantly 
R OYAL SCH OL L of MINES. for 4s. 6d..at HENRY RODRIGUES’, «2 SICCADILLY. LONDON. 
Dating the the Seetion which will MURCHISON, DCL. MA. ERS. Sounses o¢ CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. — PASSPORTS and 
‘RES and ic DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— SES procured wi thous personal Expense and trouble saved by apels 
Ch By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D.. F-RS., &¢. toc. GOODMANS Guide and ravelling ng pot Strand, three doors east of the 
istory 
4. ion MA. F.RS NTRY VISITORS. —A but powe: 
truction in , by Mr. Binns. free on Sole for the by Voi. thand tlander, Vienna. 
£90 in one sum, on entrance, or two URROW'S BINOCULARS. — NOTICE. — Every one of 
are received in the Royal College of Ch (the Laboratory of the School), under pyanow.s FIRST QUALITY Field or Landscape Glasses is STAMPED or EN- 
the direction of Dr. pe tone in the Me ~ A yh —— , under the dircction of GRAVE with the name of the Firm; pocthereane sanuie®, Gentlemen requiri 
separate Courses are issued at £3 and £4 each. are or appl LONDON AGENTS WALES ULLOCE, 
1 and capside. E.C..and B ARNOLD. 72 Baker Street, W. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


Ae & SON have patented a method of making o Spring 
Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its so heavy 


Officers 
Certificated Teachers, others engaged Education, also 
admitted te the Leste = 
patie Bovel Highness the Frince of Wales hes granted two Scholarships, and several others 


F 
I of @ prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, | and mmbercome. 
PREPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &e. ovens 
LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 3 ft. wide by ¢in. long 2 
: 310 0 


Head Master—_Rev.J. FOWLER, M.A. Gar yours Manor te 
University and ether Assistan The books used and 
as nearly The “Sowmren E: 2 Por trv,"’ therefore, combines the advantages of elasticity, dura- 
Pont and cheapness. 


ble the same -%,, 4 Public Schooles and during several 
Years boys tained ef Linecln have obtained very high distin tions at Shrewsbury School, | bility, 
the Mid ae nataas ent Go Vat ate ha lately been re- An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedeteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post. 
Marlborough Hoos & Son, 10s Cowt Rood, W. 
fin Suna ot (who, tay bese prepared for bariborough 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
’ LASS CHANDELI 
[NDIA CIVIL SERVICE, EXAMINATIONS. — A Miltary 
ethers resident gr non-resident ‘At the howe sending with hin. will be Aq Twelve Forgons, from, ¢ Glass Dessert Services, for from 42. All 
residen 7 Articles mark 
on tof the five Candidates that proseded from hie a and were | end Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
respeetively 12th. 13 35th, and Gird. The best Masters in every branch of Education are nishing orders promptly e 
attendance, cat every fatty fr rapid LONDON — w. 
without ‘hav Fecourse to cramming.” — Apply BIRMINGHAM — Manvvacrony and Rooms, Srazer. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. x 
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TRE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and LIFE 
IX*URANCE COMPANY. 
FUNDS, 21,350,000. 
Loxpow_ Beanp. 
SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq., & WM. SCHOLEFIELD, Fsq., M.P., Deputy-Chairmen. 


John Advis. Macnaughtan, Esq. 
8. Butlh .P. Esy. 
am P. de Bathe, Bart. ir Char! . 0 Bart. 
Fez East, William Nicol, Esq.,M.P. 
Swinton Boult, sa. 
Secretary tu the 
Xn a he Duty on ive Insurances in Great Britain pati to Government by this Company 
“es 1869 the Fire Pre miums were £313,725 ; in 1861 they were £360,'30, being an Increase in ore 
year of 216.405. The losses paid amount to £2, 800, 00, and all ciaims are settled with liberality 
and promptitude. 


JOHN ATKINS, Peeitent Scrretern. 


JT MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. —INSTITUTED 1520. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esa... Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esa.,Deputy-Chatrman. 


Geo. Barclay, Esq. George H. Pattison, Esq. 
Jame. Bell, Bea. George Field, liam R. on 
Charles Cave, Esq. George Hibbert Martin T. Smith. Esq., M.P. 


Edward H. Chapman, Esq. Dewman Smith, Esq. 
George 


Wm. Cottam, Esq. Newman ‘Hunt, Esq. 


PROFITS.—F our-fifihs, or 80 per cent., of the Profits ere to Policies every your. 
The assured are ervtitled te participate after payment of one premiu: 

BON US.—The Devenn ial made to Policies before the 4th of 1842, 
vary from £78 te £16 ie. per eent . on the sums insured, accord ng respective dates. 

‘Lhe Quinquennial to Policies issued the wth of January, vary in 
like enner from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 

PURCHASE OF POLic TEs.- A ne Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
‘her by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 
LOANS, — The Directors lend sums of £50 ard the 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired 
value. 
surances without Participation in Profits may be effected at revluced ra! 
Prospectuses n may be had at the Chief Office, patie 
Office, 16 Pall Mall; or of the Agents in Town and Gecaeye 


Samuel Hibbert. 
Thos. 


SAMUEL INGALIL. Actuarn. 


DEANES TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for more. than 150 
. remains unrivalled for qual ty and cheapness. The Stock is sive and 

complete, affordins a choice suited to tet taste and meuns of every ‘The 

are some of the prices for Ivory-handied Knives — each blade being 

mame, and warranted :— 


Table uo 0 wo 23 0 33 

come se no 2 15 6 20 23 2 

Carvers, 46 6 66 76 8 si u 
lee TRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. The best 
plated. Every article stamped with our mark and 

FIDDLE. BEADED. KING'S 

2nd qua.| Best. 2nd. Best. 2nd. | Best. | Best, 

Per d 8. a. s. d, 8. 8. 8. 

T Spoon 33 0 40 0 “4 

Table Forks 310 a4 56 

Dessert Fork 23 0 20 33 40 46 

Dessert Spoons 30 0 32 42 37 0 

Tex Spoous. “4 6 13 0 2 26 
EANE & Co.’s NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
priced FURNISHING LIST m be had on lication or post free. This list 


may spp! fi 
embraces the lea ing articles from atl the various departments «f their establi-hment, and is 
to fu ilitate purchasers in the selecti n of goods. It rises Table Cut! 
bathe, Fenders, Fire-irons, ‘Iron Be dstenda, Britannia Metal, 
‘in, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, Turncry Brushes, Mats, &. = 
DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Esra a.p, 1700. 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


rranted First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 44 oxr ORD STREET, and 91 to 95 CITY ROAD. 
Tllustrated Catalogues gratis and application. 


Set ARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was esta- 
her and daring the last fifteen the annual average of New As:urances 
Half a Million Sterling, being the largest business transacted in that period by 


= Assurance 
From 1816 to 1851 the of Assurances WAS... 13 0 
From 1861 to 1856 the amoun: 2.541.840 1 


was... 
to of elated wen... 2,802,908 14 5 
Total in 15 years........-+. £7,500,260 12 6 


14,497 


ACCUMULATED FUND. 
ANNUAL REVENUE 
‘The Directors invite 
STANDARD POLICY. 


attention to the NEW TERMS and Gounersiens tee 


FREE ASSURANCE. 
‘The Assured under these Policies may proceed to and reside in any part of the world aot 
payment of extra Premium; may serve in Miitia or Volunteer Corps, in time of peace 
within the United Kingdom ; , further, no Le 4 of five years’ duration shall be liable te to 
any gre —_ and ——e whatever connected with the original decuments on which the 


“POLICL ES SOF | F IVE YEARS’ DURATION effected for the ite term of life at a uniform 

rate of Premium, may be renewed within thirteen months of of lapsiny.en payment o' a 

fine : during which period the risk shall be binding ue the Company, in the event of death, 
suiiject to the deduction of Premiums unpaid an: 

of less ‘than FIVE YEA BURATION may be renewed within thirteen 

on very favourable terms. 

OURRENDER VALUES granted. after payment of Owe Axnvat Premrom on “ With 

or Tunez on those “ Without Profits.” Loans granted on 
By Order < the Direc 
WILL. THOS: THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Lesident Secretary. 
Landon. 82 Kine Williem Street. 


BONUS DIVISION. 
(GLOBE INSURANCE, Cornhill and Charing Cross, London. 
Established 1803. 
D NEAVE, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM DENT, Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
Intending Insurers wili secure the etvemmess of sharing in the APPRO. yy BONUS 
t-Seale Life. Policies, by making their Proposals 
he 
The IMMEDIATE e cast PAYMENT by way of Bonus has been equal. at maartegmnsto 
considerably more than a WHOLE YEAR’S PREMIUM. The Divisi ns of Profit are every 
FIVE Years, and the in Cash— in future Reduced Premium —or 
by IF to the Pol: quite as low asin =$ ro of like standing. 
* Life Policy- holders in the GLOBE ove the s,ecial security the largest paid-up 
pital possessed by an Jempany. 


1 Classes of Fi wht? An neas transacted. 
During the last Years the Acuity ty the GLONE has increased 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F-RS., Secretary. 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 

The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President, 


Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard G 
r Martineau, 
ohn Charles Burgoyne. John Aildin Moore, 
lish, Alexander Morison, M.D. 
rick Cowper. Esq. John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. hard Twining. Esq. 
Charles Dyneley , Esq. . 8. Wollaston, Hea. 


— papmemaee established in 1762, was one of the earlicst Otfices om the mutual 
The entire fits are divisible its Members, no port’on of the same being diverted 
either for di ds on shares, a3 or for commission to agents. 
During the century of its pe has paid £16,100,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 


DENT’S CIRONUMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M. F.DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
Clock, and Maker. by special to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30,— 


Attention is requested to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS. T nd Patent, or Somm 
Tucker. Comtortuble, cleanly, and inexpensive. “Purch 
price of eine No. fur Bedvtends 3 feet wise, $60, sizes in proportion. 

edu rice of size No. |, ce, 

obtained obs ost all respectable Upholsterers and Bedding 

Fepecial | should be taken that spring a bears upon the side the Label 
“ Tucker's Pate: t. 


Pe DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
| PIECES ers ot the above ere are requested, finatiy deciding, to visit W 
| BURTON'S S1tow- Room MS. They contai.. such an assortment of FENDERS, = 
| ANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-i1RONS, GENLRAL TRONMONGERY. 
cannut be »pproached ¢, either for variety, novelty, of design, or 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu +33 193 ; bronzed fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to «5 12s. ; steel 3 to ditty with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from 433s. to 18; chimney-pieees. fram 8<, to 2 00; fire-ivons, from 2s, 3d. the set to <4 4, 
The BURTON and ail other PATENT STOV«s, ieith radiuting hearth-plutes. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent = po t) free. 
39 OXFORD STREET. W.; 
1, 1a, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street, 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place: andl Newman Mews, London. 


MESSRS. MECHI and BAZIN’S LIST.—The quality may be 


hy their dispiay under the Eastern Dome of the Exh 
in the Dep rtment, Class XX XII., and im the North Galiery, (lavs XXXVI. Photos 
ibuins, Dressing Bags, Dressinw Cuses. Despate: Boxes, Tourist Writing Cases, Pocket- 

voks, Purses, Baguteile Tables, Chess-B ards. Lrushes, Combs, Toilet Apparatus, Desks, 
Workbox:s, Inkstands; the Magic Strop ard Paste, superior Razors, Sci-sors, ad Pevknivest 
the best Tuble Cutlery and Elecure Plate; M: Tea-troys, Waiters. ond a variety 

class ornament! pieces in Papier Mach¢; Parisian in Ba 

Bazs, Picnic Cases, Wicker Luncheon Baskets, Wine and Spirit 
Articles. and a vaiety of elegancies suitable for prevents. 

Mr. Bazin having been appointed by Her Majesty's Commissioners a Juror in Class XXXVI. 
of the ne 1E 3, &c.), the firm were by this cirenmstance pre- 

‘rom competing fur a prize medal. u Class XXXIL. ( 
lit Regent and 
4 Leadenhall Street, E.C.. house from 


H J. & D. NICOLL, COURT TAILORS, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
e Regent Street, 22 Cornhill, London; nad 10 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 
AUTUMNAL DRE-8.—FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll’s Angoia Suits, ‘I'wo Guineas. 
Nivoll’s Angola Trousers, Sixteen Shillings. 
FOR LADIES, 
Niecoll’s Waterproof Jackets and Cloaks, for the sea-side or travelling, One Guines eash. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Nicell’s Knickerboeker and other Suits, Une Guinea each. 


NDIA OUTHITS.—THRESHER & GLENNY, next 
door to Tlouse. forward (on a L ‘ 

Outfits tor eve ointment. with Prices of each Article. rICE._ TURES 
TWEED HRESHE kK’ ASH IR FI, ANNEL and THK 
INDI GAUZE AISTCOATS were are manutectured exclusively 
& and ‘or which they were ed the national Eadhi 
the Exhibit on Medal of 851; and the Mada Medal of 1856. ‘The hi. heharseter ond 
versa! approval of thesearticles have led to a number of inferior ‘inisations, all of which are ~~4 
tised under simi:ar but triffingty altered names, and herefure & Genny feel 
it nec ssary to announce that the india Gauze W aisteoats, the Ka-hmir jaune! Shirts, 
India T«eed Suits can only be procuied at their 182 STRAND, next 
Somerset House London 


JCNICKER tBOCKERS, and to match. — Sold 
THRESHER & GLENNY, Outfitters, 198 Strand, next door to Somerset House, 


on. 
wr capital, on the 3ist of December, 1961, exceeded Five millions and a half 
The senerve at the last“ rest,” in December 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for future 


Under the Bye-Law of the 19th of December, 1816, the oldest 5,990 policies are admitted to 
participation in the 


London. N.B. Lis 8 of priees forwarded free of expense. 
“TPALLOMS’ ASSOCLATION.” — Clothes of best style and 
aie quality, amd most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. — Price-List 
34 Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantizcon). 


New assurers in the ew: can (1862) will be p'aced among that number after p: of 
their first premium, aud will become entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all future benefits of Offiee. 

Geanexone or Poxicirs. — The full value is on surrender, without any deduction. 

ow — make advances on deposit of the Policies. 

A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to | o'clock, to receive proposals for 
New Assurances ; my ‘Accuunt of the Society may be had o:, application, personally or 
by post, at the Uffice. 

ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuarn. 
CHUBB & SON.—“ For Perfection of and Construction of Lock ‘so for the 
Manufacture of Lron Safes. ” Prize Medal rded at I Exhibition. 
PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 
Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-RUOM DOORS. 
causes 8 PA’ rs NT DETECTOR and STREET- DOOR LATCHES. 
Price List gratis and post free. 
ice 
CHUBB & SON, Price grat Liverpool; M Wolverhampt 


S TALNED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES 4ND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS_% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD. N.W. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


FESR -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed Ly Uie most emiment Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effect. 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RAEKMATISN, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFUL US AFFECTIONS, 
superior toevery other sind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
deggie Dr de MARSH, Baat., M.D., Physician in Urdinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
covsider Dr. de Jongh's Licht-B: Co’ Liver Oil to be a very pure likely to 
create disgust, and a therapcutie of vol vslue.” 
Da. GRANVILLE, F.RS., Author of “The Spas of Germany.” 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh's Licht-Brown Liver produces 
desired effect in a time than other kinds, ‘ond it | 
ind too often ation of the Pale Oil.” 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to URI. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


assured that 1 nding artic: 
which the cflieacy of this inv. siueble medicine ne is destroyed.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECURATION, 

ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to ie NEW 

;ROOMS for CHURCH DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
ANGINGS, FRESCO, have been added to ae | 


SHOW. 
GOTHIC PAPER-H 
Lstablishment. Designs and am Illustrated Priced 


Street, Strand, 


Dr. or J Taonr-B Cop id only in 2s. 6d.; 
WHICH KONE CaN PossinLs Gexuine, by respectable Chemists 

SOLE CONSO NERS: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, WC. 
CAUTION. — Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
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QU BOTTLED PORT.— 20,000 dozens laid down during 
the last 40 Fears. 
Now BOTSLING, 100 PIPES—1s58 VINTAGE. 
Pasto Sherries, Moselles, Hocks, and Ch: ienes. First Growth Clarets, Burgundies, 
Price Lists of all Wines Post Free. 
GEORGE SMITH, 8% GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Nl JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON. 


and from 15s. to 363. per 
Leorlile, Lafitte, prices co derailed in Price List. 


ARTHUR, COOPER, co. 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTS, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauee Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 

SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
GAUCE-LEA & PERRIN 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

Pronounced by 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
#,* Sold by Crosse & Biacwwers ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established up- 
wards of the and only certain remedy e 
watifying, oF rest the Hair, Whiskers, or reventing 


them t and tis. by A-OLDRIDGE, 28 Wellinss 
to Sree, Lonon, W-C. ane al and Pe Ladies’ Hair 


rfumers, For Children and 
GIR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


CORDIAL CAMPHOR,and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect. 
#: = the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London ; with Dispensing 


INNEFORDS PURE FLUID MAGNESIA hes been, 
during twenty-five hatical! by the Medical Profession, and_uni- 
versally by as medy for Avidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
pecially Yor Ladies and Clildren’ Tt is p brepared, in state’ of perfect purity and uniform 
especially for and Children. in_a state puri uniform 
strength, only DINNEFORD iew Bond Street, all 
respectable throughout the world. an ad 


SINGLE TOOTH from 5s. | SETS from 5 gui 


TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
& Sons beg to direct att to their i d Gum-coloured 

es all metals or other agents now in 


Connoisseurs “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Jars and 


formation free, a: 
& Sons, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


HS HIGHNESS the VICEROY’S CANDLES.— Pure 
a 1s. 84. per pound; City Sperm, ls. 4d. per pound ; Transparent Coloured Candles, 

& Shippers and Contractors to M.'s Board of Works, &e. 

GHERWOOD NIGHT LIGHTS, Sixpence a Box, are recom- 


mended as being second only to “ Price’s Patent Child's.” —Prtsenr, Vacxmare. 


PRICE'S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in | 
4b. be. Betting; the of which ace by 
“Parce’s Parent.” —Betmont, Vavxaatt, Loxpow, § 


K EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER, | 

unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles. Moths, and every species of Insect, 
and harmless to animal life. Soldin Packets, ls. and 2s. 6d. each (1s. — a free by post 
for 14 stamps), by THUMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul’ Churchyard E.c. 


THE OF “ LIBERALISM.” 
y everyw 
[THE PRESENT POSITION of the LIBERAL PARTY.” 
the Author of ** Miriam May,” and “ Crispin 
Contents: 


The Moralii Men. English “ Liberalism” ents Secret Voting. 
Ei Snelish * Liberalism ” 


English “ ‘ism.” and the Church of 
The Reeenstrestion at Willis’ 6. England. 
ers English “ Liberalian — The shee 
Lord Russell, ‘The Pupils of Peel 
The Leaders of English “ Liberalism " — The Advanced “ Ted 
Lord Pal jo The Reaction at the H: ane 
The Lead>rs of English “ Liberalism " — The Foreign Policy of Evel “ Liberalism.” 
A Survey of the Situati 


Mr. Bright. 
The Proprietors of Progress. 
While this book has been very warmly received by all the table Conservative journals, 
pt Post received its im ve instructions early in June. and . —— to order = 
once in its columns, calling on the public to refuse even a 
on the author. the epithets of “ imbecile,” charlatan,” and “ libeller.” ‘this the 
an uno official “* Liberal " print, had the honesty to reply that the —- ad was “an attack upon the 
* Liberal ’ of nom: an power.” Mr. Cobden and Lord Palmerston unconse the" eral 
witness to its truth in the House of Commons. The confirmed demoralization Ce, the 
Ad remains the best commentary on its truthfulness as a history of the decay of | 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS THE SIXTH DIVISION OF 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
In which are comprised Engravings from Exhibited Specimens. 


Princess Frederick William of Prussia, the Titan Vase Centre-piece, Reredos to be erected in 
wouhan Abbey Church, the “ Norwich Gates,” Porcelain, Engraved Glass. Gold and Silver 
Work, Chandelicrs and Gaseliers, Bronzes, Coventry Ribbons, Lace, Stained Glass, Mediwval 
Mounted Goods, Wall Papers, Chimney-pieees, Stoves, Fenders, Pianofortes, Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Hangings, Tabbinet, Carpeting, Locks, &c. &c. 
The Number also contains Notes on the Pictures of the Italian and German Schools in the 
International Exhibition, Rome and her Works of Art, by James Dafforne, illustrated; the 
Prince Consort Memorial, Notabilia of the Exhibition, &c. &c. 


The Line Engravings are 
“THE SIGNAL,” 
Engraved by J. C. Cousen, after Jacob Thompson; and 
“ VENICE—THE GRAND CANAL,” 
Engraved by E. Brandard, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


THE 


LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, OPPOSITE THE EXHIBITION. 


(THE CHURCH AED. STATE REVIEW. Edited by Arch- 
deacon Dentson. Contents of No. 4, September |, 1862. Political 
Parties—Relief of Distress Earl Indian Government—Mr. Disraeli_ 
Zambesi Missic’ m—Canade—India_Bishop of Bath and Wells and Mr. Lingen—The War in 


| Use and Abuse of Multitudes—Way of II.—Salads—Smoking—B 


oods—Pews a: d Free Sittings—The Musial Season—The Lay Elementin Ame: ragan 
Bishops—Northern Convocation —Summary—Thackerayism—Guizot's Embassy to the Court 
of St. James—Hawaii—Perry’s History of f the Church of Eagland—Northcote’s Twenty Years 
of Financial natal Follies of the Ancients: Second Netice—Creation in Plan and 


obtained of all Booksellers, and at all the Railway 
Savunoens, — & Co., 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 

(THE RIGHT HONOURABLE B. DISRAELT, M.P., and the 

..| ome REVIEW. Sce the “ Church and State Review,” for September. 1s.; by 
Saunvens, Orrey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 


Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. ; No 1830f 
HE COLONIAL CHRONICLE, Missionary 


for SEPTEMBER. Cowrewrts: The 
th concerning the ‘and Extinetion ot 


Ki 
| Toll vunge wm, Melane sian and Islanders — Reviews 
Notices— Foreign, and Home News. 

Rrvixetrons, Waterloo Place, London. 


GCIENTIFIC RECORD of the EXHIBITION (PRACTICAL 


MECHANICS’ Sag Part V. September |, price 2s. contains:—First Movers— 
recipient of Water-Power or that of Wind—Air and Gas 


Land and Marine Engines Mach 


Engines, &c. by Robert F.R.S ani by Robert 

nnie, are, plats ate of Messrs. John 

dons? Horizontal Marine Engines, and Mr. C. T. P ‘Allen Horizontal and 
Engine, with eas Woodcuts. 


: Loxeman & Co., Ludgate Hi 
Proprietors’ offices (0 (Offices for Patents), 47 Tineoin' s tam Fields, W.C. 


pA ARIS UNIVERSAL PERMANENT EXHIBITION, — 
The BUILDER of Friday qentaine a fine View, Plan, and Section of the Paris Perma- 
nent Exhibition—Papers on Arran ts for Heating and Cooki ing, in, Great Exhibition— 
Decay of Trees—Hexham Abbey— tints. new Style—Contagion— 
bourne—Holy Wells, &c. &c., with elt the Art Rowe ot the Week. Price 4d., or free by 

1 York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Newamen 


LIVES of EMINENT STATESMEN, by Hoop, Esq., 


in FUN, every week. One Penn: 


SECOND VOLUME of FUN, with Engravings by talent 
ECOND t talented 
Office, 80 Fleet Street, —— 
Now ready at all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries. 
With a Portrait of the Author, Gem pat 
MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE in BOTH HEMI- 


SPHERES. By Caanres Sraetron, Esq. 
“This work is one of wonderful varicty, full illustrations of life {n all and in 


Saunpers, ae: & Co., 68 Brook Street, Hanover Square. 


day, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. Vol. IV. of 


All ® ROUND THE 2 WORLD. An Illustrated Record of 
. Travels, and Adventures in all parts of the Globe. Edited by W. F. 
. Exquisitely Illustrated. Also, Vols. I. II. and III. 7s. 6d. each. 
London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Vol. II. of 


THE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. The cheapest y volume ever 
Pree with engravings 


F.R.G.S., &e 


London: & Loc, 158 Fleet Street. 
NEW WORK BY “ WATERS.” 
This day, never before published, 2s. 


, never before published, 


RECOLLECTIONS of, an IRISH POLICE MAGISTRATE. 


*4* Thies work records the extraordinary career, extending over thirty years, faa} late 
celebrated Major Vokes, Police M: unster, his 
alts,” and “ Pee Boys,” and his marvellous escapes 
« Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
Just published, demy Svo. 15s. 


(THE PORT and TRADE of LONDON: Historical, Statis- 
tical, Local, and General. the Victoria London Docks. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; post free 32 stamps, 


FAR i in . HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Pre- 
the Bar, So By Haavev, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary 
published, Third Edition, Is.; post free 13 stamps, 
ON DEAFNESS and NOISES im the f-~ 
Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic Headache. Rewsnaw, 


gating from 


is sure to be extensi G4 ublic, and in we 
of how much more strange truth may be than the wildest fiction." — A) 
Ricnarp New Burlington Street. 
Part I. now ready, Illustrated, Is. 
“SKETCHES. By B. Brrertey. 
TRIP, AND HOW WE THe Somer 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


ENJOYED IT. 
A STRIKE ADVENTURE. 
Manchester: Jonx Herwoop. London : Smprxm & Co. 
IMPORTANT TO LANDED PROPRIETORS. 
This day is published, 2s. 6d.; free by post on receipt of 30 stamps, 


(THE ACT to FACILITATE the PROOF of TITLE to, and 
the 


CONVEYANCE of, REAL ESTATES (25 & 26 Vict. ¢. 53): to which is appended 
“THE DECLARATION of TITLE ACT, 1862,” with PRACTICAL NOTES, PREFACE, 
TABLE of CASES, and INDEX. By ALEXAND) E. MILLER, of Lincola’s Ina. 
Law. 
Office of the “ Solicitor’s Journal,” 59 Carey Street, Lincoln's Imm, W-C. 
ROUTLEDGE’S FIVE SHILLING VOLUME. 
Fep. 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth, gil 


THE PORTICAL WORKS of W. C. BENNETT, Author of 
Revised by May.” The Worn Wedding Ring.” ec: as. Now tet Collected Clamided, and 


Recently issued im this Series : 
LEIGH HUNT'S POEMS. Edited by Txorwron 
ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. Portrait and Illustrations. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 
London: Rovrizsex, Wanxe, & Rovrueves, Farringdon Street. 
Post 8vo. 706 pp. 5s. 


PEOPLE'S BLUE BOOK. — TAXATION it 


to the Latest Parliamentary Returns. With an 
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UNDISCOVERED CRIMES. By Warsns,” Author of | 
fateresing work dramatic effect and narrative power 
Warp & Locx, 158 Fleet Street, 
to 
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SEA-SIDE AND GENERAL 
READING. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
FREDERICK LUCAS: a Biography. By C. J. Rreramitten. 


“Tt is Idom that piece of biozraph t the public, It is almost 
everything bicgraphy of the should be." 


Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY THINGS. 


ADVENTURES of BARON *WRATISLAW in CONSTAN- 
2 TINOPLE. Translated from the Bohemian. 


Crown 8vo. 
THE CHILDHOOD and YOUTH of COUNT TOLSTOI. 
Translated from the Russian. 

“This book w.uld have been interesting A & faithful record of the early joys and sorrows 
of an enthusiastic and eminently impressionable mind, but it becomes far 


it is considered as a stand- it from which we can gaze upon an alien world of strange beings 
whose deeds we have little means of appreciating, whose words are muffled by the veil 
of an unknown tongue.”—London Review. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GIFTS and GRACES. A New Tale. By the Author of 


“ Many of those persons who are in the habit of reading the various volumes of ee 
fiction whieh Mise Sev Sewell: Miss. Miss Yonze, and other authoresses have put forth for their benefit w. 
welcome the present work.” —English Ch 


BAPRONSCLIFFE ; or, The Deed of Other Days. By Mrs. 


Laraam. 
“It displays much knowledge of society, keen insight into character, and considerab 
the management of of the plot well os of the dialog Scottish Press. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ROGERS’S DOMESTIC LIFE in PALESTINE. 


jenceum. 


Illustrated, large 8vo. 16s. 
"THE REV. G. M. MUSGRAVE’S WANDERINGS in 
PICARDY. 
“Mr. M has done good service to the touri: blie ti fresh 


Fep. 8vo. 63. 


HOME, LIFE of ENGLISH LADIES in the SEVEN- 
pre TO CENTURY. By the Author of “ Magdalen Stafford,” and “ Romance and 
Be mere laudatory transcripts from an Peon sermons. The aetvoneme | before us alive with 
notion of them, and learn tame. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Cr RCH STORIES. Edited by the Rev. J. Erskine Crarke. | 


“ Mr. Erskine Clarke Cpperver well of the Church for his hearty and genial efforts to bring 
truth to the mu:titude. *The Parish Macazine’ is worthy of all support; and such stories as 
, Which come before him as editor of that t periodical, can do nothing but good.” 
‘Literary Churchman. 


Edition, post 73. 6d. 
MBS. GATTY’S TOUR in IRELAND. 
“ Far too readable, and even amusing, to pas: without notice, and English neople may be very 


well content that their country should be be represented in Ireland by suci tourists. 
Review. 


strated, fep. 8v0. 3s. 6”. 
ELCHIOR’S DREAM. Edited by Mrs. Garry. 


“Embracing all the polish of a poate ot le and the dexteri 
employed upon well-chosen the hemes."”—Daily 


Frontispiece, 16mo. 5s. 
(THE LIGHTS of the WILL o’ the WISP. Translated | THE PRESENT POSITION 


from the German by Lady Watzace. 
“ A more graceful, more poetic, or more thoughtful German story can hardly be imagined. 


Spectator. 
AMONG the TARTAR TENTS. “By Miss Bowman. 
“ The very best she has yet produced.""—Spectator. 


Tilustrated, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


GEA-KINGS and NAVAL HEROES. CAVALIERS and 
ROUNDHEADS. By J.G. Evean. 


“ Brief, pleasantly told, generally well-chosen, and sparkling with characteristic anecdotes.” 
Army and Nowy Gazette. 


THE © EARLY and MIDDLE AGES of ENGLAND. By 


LEE and BOOKS ; or, "Records of Thought and Reading. 


By J. F. Borers. 
“To say ne must be is Hy original, 1 


tion, fep. 8vo. 53. 


PLEASURES of LITERATURE. 
“When book hag reached edition itis beyond the reach of the eritic. We believe, 


HALCYON ; or, Rod: Fishing it in C Clear Waters. By H. Wane. 
GEOLOGY in the GARDEN. By the Rev. H. Exar. 


“ There are few such 
ol =p, books which it has fallen to our lot to read, that we could recommend to 


| ing, and useful to be known. It con 


13 Great Martporovon Srresr. 


Bee in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 


Vo: Round Vancouver's Island. By Captain C. B. 1 vol. 
desoribes British Columbia as a epuatry in he steady 
aur rive, as manufacturer, or agriculturist. ‘as two years on the 
Pacific Coast of the North A ican Continen pent) Bie nd with 
visit to the Frazer River, in Columbia, and to New Westminster, the capital ; he cruised round 
oa 's Island in a yacht, and he became acquainted with many of the Indian tribes, few 
of which h ave been fa’ alltarly known to sarees, We leave this liv lively and interesting Bn 
| by all The Seinformation the author gives is of 
with pleasure in the su 
very recent date, aud his observations are well worthy of consideration." —Odserver. 
under VICTOR ‘EMMANUEL; A Narrative, 
zs COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. ‘with 
most important and stirring book. To say we be to express tnade- 
out the absorbing power it exercises over the m py ay he Whoever wishes to 
gain an ins’ ht into the Italy of the pole to know what she is, what she has 
has to do, should consult Count ‘Avrivabene? 's ample volumes, which are 
ly vivid and '— Dickens's Ail the Year Round. 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London: Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. 
BY. life ought to have a niche in every 


FPeMALe LIFE IN PRISON. By a Prison Marron. 2 vols, 
full of living It the genuine wad simple utterance, of experiences, touche 


are vivid and interesting as the liveliest inventions 
the nove! 


I JES MISERABLES. By Victor Hveo. Messrs. Hunsr 
will shortly publish AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH 
TRANSLA ‘TION of this work. Complete in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A BOOK about DOCTORS. By J. C. Jearrreson. Bound and 


Illustrated, 5s. the new voluine of Hurst & Blackett's Standard Library of 
Cheap Editions of Populay Modern Weeks. nine book.” —Ath 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


and curious, w! 


Rifle Rangers,” &c. 


“* Measure for Measure’ is a 
ment about the ‘author's tate which might recommend an even less 


Beatrice Clyde, a 
interesting novel. 

J OHN ARN OLD. By the Author of “Mathew Paxton,” &c. 
“A sensible and kindly novel, in which scenes of life in & great manufacturing town, are 

pleasantly contrasted with rural sketches from John Arnold's Northumbrian home. It is 

pleasant reading for the idler er of the at while it is full of talk upon home questions that 

concern and interest the worker in the North.” —Lcaminer. 

TRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author of Cousin Geoffrey.” 

th consummate 


* This novel will prove attractive. The author has fulfilled her task w 
skill, and written one of the best stories that have appeared this season.""— Messenger. 


“MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” ay 3 vols. 
“ The author of this interesting tale has not now for the first time 
pore} in deliveating and illustrating the affections. 
sive "Daily News. 


RYANSTON SQUARE. By Author 
ably etched” *_ Observer. 
a Waif. By the Author Church,” and “No 
the tone is good.” —A 
"JOHN ‘and I. 3 vols. 


to the public her 


(Just ready. 


66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C0.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND | 


for TWENTE YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir Starronp Noarncorz, Bart., M.P. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION. — Travels in 


Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. With numerous chromo-li ic Illustrations from 
Sketches taken on the spot. By Lieut.-Colonel Toanens, 23rd al Welsh Fusiliers. 


of the 


— PARTY. By the Author of “Miriam May” and “Crispin Ken.” 8vo. 


The truth of the Statements made in this Book was confirmed by the Speeches 
and Mr. Cobden, in the House of Commons, on Friday 
vening, the 1st of August. 


THE CRUISE of the SAINT GEORGE on 


the WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. 6vo. 10s. 6d. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Denmark, Sweden, 


Norway. By Captain N. B. Laure. 8vo. 12s. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its. 


Relation to Events in fos he Commencement tof the Moorish in 
in to the Last Morocco ith Orieinad and Unpublished Letters from the Prince 
SP Sir George Eliott, Vine Due Lord Nelson, and an Account of the 
Fourteen Sieges the Rock has sustained since it beeame a Fortress. By Captain Saran, 
Civil Magistiate at Gibraltar. 8vo. 18s. 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND, fi the Deets of to, the Time, By the Rev. G. q! 
Rector of ‘Waddington, and late F Fellow and Tutor of Liccola Oxford. In3 vols. 


ECCLESIA VINDICATA. A Treatise on 


Matters with suggestions for Amending the Qousse of Proceedings 

Appeals Hy the Ecclesiastieal Courts to the Judicial jittee of Privy 
Dedicated Nd y permission to the Earl of Derby. By James Wayvtaxp Mis M.A. 
price 5s. 


BIBLIOLATRY : an Essay. By the Rev. 


James Hvouns,M.A. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE 


by the Austrian Frigate“ Novara.” English Edition. 3vols.@vo. Vol. II. 30s. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


ON the EXTENT and AIMS of a NATIONAL 


MUSEUM of NATURAL HISTORY. By Professor Owan, FBS. meee 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE MAROON, wit Capt. Marne Rem, Author of “The 
EASURE for MEASURE. By the Author of “Gre more.” 


(THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III., 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo, Third Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 40s. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LAST POEMS. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, [Now ready. 


FRANCATELLI’S NEW WORK. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


THE ROYAL ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ART of CONFECTIONERY in all its BRANCHES. 
By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 3s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ The West Indies.and the Spanish Main.” 
“Tits boats both for its and its author, for this latest survey of 
ponds hg information on an engrossing and it is information endorsed by a popular 
Mr. himself that "would write his own book about the United 
ates the of his the enuldro ~ The circum- | 
seething in the cauldron o' thoug! net past | 
of his his original design, adds to the d in! | 


of the result.” —Zimes, 


vols, crown 2is. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, — of “La nani &e. 


“ Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s novel is worthy of its author's at constitutes the 
charm of this book is that it is a plain and, to all ‘appearance, ofa thful Fm. ne homely Italian 
life. Hitherto, when the Italian has been introduced into novels, it has been either as the yom 
ps — ees l wife of the hero in times gone by, or as the irresistible villain of modern lite, 

and worst of all, ‘artist in a novel. Here w: have 


such scenes if the bie ell equal knowledge; and we rec . Trollope’s example to 


who are in want of a 51 .”"—Times, September 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ROADS AND RAILS; 


And their Infi EH 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 


ores too ont original book. the union of scientific culture with a strong imagi' 
‘Adams's ha heh ssope by cunprehensive be do not 


th they are thereft or iltusive. On the contrary, we thee his views 
may be ventilated freely for t the event wh which they seem to promise in an age like 
our own, when science claims i for its t of the arts of life.” 
Times, August 
Post Svo. 8s. 
POPULATION & TRADE IN FRANCE 
IN 1861—62. 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
lustry clear and recent cha’ acter that will prove valuable toall 


engaged in the increasing traffic between the two nations.” — Times. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES OF 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, Author of “The Dutch at Home.” 
Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
THE ENGLISH AT HOME. eer SERIES. 


“M. ts of French West ington Irving, his and bis 
cordial of the latent characteristics of English aa rihoush at the same time that 
he views Engl: igh and i those that wy from him 
must allow that he judges them with a wtrawk independence. . with 
M.E ros in that a better agreement of the institutions which rule civil 
life sector aud genius of the two peoples still nearer, and as his 
own book an effort ia this directo, 1 has our warmest sy: and our 
cordial approbation.” —Times. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 


Or, City Life in the Last Century. 
By HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


“ Mr. Ai novelist, the unfailing accuracy with which he 
npredone pitta ta Ge hich he imparts to the actors in his well-constructed 
he which he imparts tothe actors in his well-constructed 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, handsomely printed in crown 8vo. 6s. pcr volume. 
The French evolution: @His- , Sartor Resartus — Hero-Wor- 
oun Bsa ship. 1 vol. 6s. 
ver mwell’s Letters and  L Pamphl 1 vol. 
Speeches; with Elucidations 6 
ism— Past and Present. 


and Conn 
ecting Narrative. 3 


Life of Sterling —Life of Translations Ro- 


Critical and Miscellaneous | Wilhelm Meister. B 
Essays, 4 vols. 24s. A Translation. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the best Works of the Season and of the past Twenty Years 


ncludes 9 large su recent work of HISTORY. very genuine 
rtant work in “UELIGION and PH EL, prec 
OETRY and FICTIO 


Lists of Works aeeihi for will be 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 


“ Mudie’s Lists . . ., be it remembered, represent the main sources of the general information 
now in vogue." —Saturday Keview. 


The Collection 
BIOGRAPHY 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature 


Cusirmman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, §sq., M.P, 


Susscrirrioy —HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded fiom 
the collection. 
A List of the Town and Country Depots (where Subscriptions can be 


| paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 


postage free, on application. 
By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 
Secretary. 
Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE PARTHENON 
Of Saturday, Sept. 6, contains : 
:— THIE HISTOIRE DU CONSULAT ET DE L'EMPIRE. Vor. 20. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DICK MASSEY. 


LES MISERABLES. AND O’SULLIVAN'S 


DE GASPARIN'S 
UN DISURION, REUNION, 
BALLAD RONIK. 
TO NORTHERN JAPAN. No. I. 
OF E. VOGEL, THE AFRICAN EXPLORER. 
FEANZ VON KOBELIL BREMSTERIAN LIGHT. FIGURES, 
Fonzton MUNICH. 
Screyce:—MR. DOVE’S LAW OF STORMS, 
Fixe _Arts:—PIANO DECORATION AT THE EXHIBITION. 
NOTEs OF THE WEEK. MUSIC AND T DRAM 
13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. ; A... all } ne 
THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, £1 1s. 6d. 


RAVENSHOE; 


Or, The Adventures of a Young English Gentleman. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Getty Renton.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Just ready, with Map and Portrait, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ROBERT O'HARA BURKE 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 1860. 


By ANDREW JACKSON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised, with 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN 
GRONOW, 


FORMERLY OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, AND M.P. FOR STAFFORD: 


Being Anecdotes of the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs, at the 
close of the Last War with France. 


RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW REFERENCE BOOK FOR STUDENTS. 


Crown 8vo. half-bound, 950 pp. 12s. 6d. 


THE MANUAL OF DATES; 


of Mankind to be found in Authentic Records. 


By GEORGE H. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON ST, 
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The Saturday Review. 


6, 18622 


AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 


This day, the Third Volume, 21s. of 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, THEORETICAL and PRAC- 


and Edited by T. 
Surgeon to George's 


Se 


Contents 
OPERATIVE SURGERY, DISEASES OF THE ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE, 


RESPIRATION, CIRCULATION, LOCOMOTION, AND INNERVATION. 
1, MINOR SURGERY. By Tuomas Surrn. 
2. AMPUTATION. Josera Laster. 
3. ANESTHETICS. » Josrrn Lister. 
4. PLASTIC SURGERY. Hoxmes Coors. 
5. DISEASES OF THE EAR. » James Hinxton. 
6. DISEASES OF THE NOSE. Atexanver 
7. DISEASES OF THE LARYNX. 
8. THE LARYNGOSCOPE. 
9. DISEASES 
OF THE ABSORBENT 
10. DISEASES OF THE VEINS. 
Ul. DISEASES OF ARTERIES. 
12. AFFECTIONS OF THE MUSCULAR 
SYSTEM. 


13. ORTHOPCEDIC SURGERY. ” 

DISEASES OF THE BONES. T. 

15. DISEASES OF THE JOINTS. * 

16. ON EXCISION OF BONES AND 
JOINTS. 


17. DISEASE OF THE SPINE. 
18. DISEASES OF THE NERVES. 
19. NEUROMA. » C. E. Brown-Séqvanp. 
20. DISEASES OF THE TONGUE. » Hormes Coors. 
VOLUME I.—GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
VOLUME II._LOCAL INJURIES. DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
The Fourth and Concluding Volume is in preparation. 


» Henry Grar. 
» Aprava E. Donnan. 


» Cuantes H. Moone. 


» Gronor W. Catrenpven. 
w» C. H. Moone; T. Hormes; E. A. Harr. 


CE. 


Royal 8vo. Second Edition, 
NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Heyry 


Guay, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. With nearly 400 Wood- 
fe om ERS rawings, from Dissections made by the Author and Dr. Carter. 


With numerous original Illustrations, 2 vols. £2. 


Pals SIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of 
By Topp, M.D., F.R.S., and Bowman, F.R.S., of 


With 249 Illustrations, svo. 24s. 
of HUMAN MICROSOOPIC ANATOMY. By 
of Anatomy and Physiology in 


1 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. Tenth Edition, 4s. 
u 
i | ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. Fourth Edition, 4s. 
m 
SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS. Second 
Edition, 4s. de 
PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Fifth Edition, 3s. 
v 
NOTES on the MIRACLES. Seventh Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
vi ) 
NOTES on the PARABLES. Eighth Edition, 12s. 
vu 
SERMONS PREACHED in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES in ASIA. Second Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Ix 
Poems. Fifth Edition, 6s. 
POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES. GENOVEVA, and 


other Poems. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


(THE REMAINS of the LATE MRS. RICHARD TRENOH, 
Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, 


Dean or Wesruunsren. 


This day, 2 vols. crown Svo. 148. 
BARREN HONOUR: a Tale. By. the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” Reprinted from “ Fraser’s Magazine. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


"THE HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC. A Course of Lectures 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. as Joan Hctran, Professor of 
Vocal Music in King's College and in Queen's College, London, end Organist of ‘Of Charterhouse. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DESTHEBIA; its History and Treatment. nd E. Heapiam 
Gnzznnow, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 


with Illustrations, 14s. 
ON, the DISEASES of the KIDNEY: ateit Pathology, 
jnenosis, and Treatment, » Physician to 


By Groner M.D. Lond. 
8vo. with 64 Illustrations, 
"THE STRUCTURE and USE of the SPLEEN. By Heyry 
Gray, F.R.S. 


MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, 2 vols. crown 16s. 


(THE QUEEN’S MARIES: a Romance of Holyrood. 


This day, Third Edition, 5s. 


other By the Rev. 
of Modern in the University of Cambridge, and 


By the same Author, 
THE SAINTS’ TRAGEDY, Third Edition, 5s. 
MISCELLANIES. Second Edition, 2 vols. 18s. 
YEAST: a Problem. Fourth Edition, 5s, 
HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Third Edition, 6s 


TRANSLATIONS BY THEODORE MARTIN. 


Square Svo. 7s. 6d. 
(THE VITA NUOVA of DANTE. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. 
Second Edition, with additions, 9s. 


THE ODES of HORACE, Translated into English Verse, 


8yvo. 10s, 6d. 

THE SLAVE POWER: ite Character, Career, anc and Probable 
empt to, Explain the real gues invol 

“Ever since I had the advantage o of your MS. Lectures on Slavery, T have 


been anxious that hi ner reader, 
on adapted to the general 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. 93. 
CONSIDERATION S on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 


MENT. By Joun Sroant Mitr. 


By the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson,” 9s. 


Ls HOURS in TOWN: Essays Consolatory, Esthe- 
Moral, Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B.to 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


(THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER ; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redely 


New and Cheaper Edition, | vol. post 8vo. 6s. 
HOPES and FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. 


HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Thirteenth Edition. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Bdition. 6s. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6s. 
DAISY CHAIN. Fourth Edition. 6s. 

THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. Second Edition. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


The Fourth the Work. 
[THE SPANISH CONQUEST i in AMERICA, and its relation 


to the History of Slavery and to Government of Colonies. Arravuk Hirt. 
Complete in Four Volumes. and Vol. IIT. LV. 


‘The Second Volume, demy 8vo. 16s. . 
TORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. Containing 


the History of Civilization in Spain and Scotland. By 


6s. 6d. 
CATULLUS. Translated into English Verse, with a Life and 


LONDON : 


PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


of St. Bride, in the City of London; and by VID JONES, st the 
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